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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


W. Somerset Maugham’s latest 
novel is “The Razor’s Edge,”’ pub- 
lished a few mionths ago by 
Doubleday Doran. Novelists at 
70 seldom write their best; but 
“The Razor’s Edge’ has drawn 
much praise. “Of Human Bond- 
is Maugham’s best-known 
novel, his bid for permanent lit- 
erary fame. . . . Orphaned at 10, 
undersized and shy, with an in- 
herited tendency to tuberculosis, 
Maugham, who had been born in 
Paris where his father held a British Embassy post, 
could hardly speak English when he was sent to a 
clergyman uncle in Kent. 

He was intended first for the church, then for a 
medical career (he became a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, but never practiced except for 
a year as an interne). What he wanted to do, always, 
was to write. For 10 years he wrote and starved, 
until 1907, when his ‘Lady Frederick’’ was a stage 
hit. Short stories and novels followed years during 
which Maugham was world-famous for his plays. 

“Of Human Bondage’ is largely autobiographical ; 
young Maugham was the Philip Carey of the story, his 
impediment not the character’s club-foot but a marked 
stammer. . . . The author came to the United States 
in 1940, is often seen at parties in and around New 
York. He is noted among other things for the num- 
ber and bitterness of his enemies; not strange, for he 
has often depicted living people, unpleasantly (his 
enemies say maliciously), in his books. A recent 
Maugham photograph appears on our cover. 

A AoA 

I note from the fall catalog of Duell, Sloane & 
Pearce, that Sewell Peaslee Wright will edit a volume 
of “Chicago Murders” for that house, which pro- 
poses to celebrate, also, San Francisco and other 
Murders. . . . Mr. Wright, discussing writing habits 
in this and the October issue, has contributed more 
articles to The Author & Journalist than any. other 
writer not on the staff; he is a Springfield, Ill., writer 
and instructor... . William W. Pratt (“Who Will 
Buy My Poesy?”’) wrote the popular “Experience 
in Verse” for our February issue; he contributes poe- 
try to The Author & Journalist, and to many other 
magazines; his article is self-illustrated. . . . Stephen 
Payne is a Denver writer, an ex-cowboy, who has 
written a great many short stories, novelettes and 
books; recently he sold a Western to the Saturday 
Evening Post. He contributed “Where Do You Get 
Your Plots” to our July, 1943, issue. . . . Bud Cor- 
nish does sports for a Portland, Me., newspaper. 
AAA 


I take pleasure in commending Random House (20 
E. 57th St., New York) for adopting book contest 
rules (for its Returned Soldiers Contest) which meas- 
ure to standards The Author & Journalist advocates. 
The $2500 prize is a real prize, a sum apart from 
regular royalties. And there is no fire-escape clause; 
or perhaps it were better said the escape clause is in 
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reverse—the rules require payment of the $2500 prize, 
but permit Random House to escape publication. 
That's news! These are the words which make pub- 
lishing history— 

“If in the opinion of the judges no manuscript 
merits publication, the publishers reserve the right to 
extend the contest for a further period of one year 
or any fraction thereof. If at the end of that time 
no manuscript worthy of publication is received, the 
publishers shall award the prize to the author submit- 
ting the best manuscript but shall be under no obliga- 
tion to publish it.” 

In view of the guarantee of an award, I am sure 
writers will freely accept the extension privilege re- 
served in the rules. Congratulations, Bennett Cerf, 
on setting a good example for other book publishers 
(several of them need it!) 

AAA 


Leo Margulies, editorial director of Standard Maga- 
zines, vacationed in Colorado with Mrs. Margulies 
(on furlough from the WACS), addressed the Colo- 
rado Authors’ League. . . . Our circulation department 
asks subscribers to give ample notice of changed ad- 
dress, be patient with mail delays. . . . Lawrence 
Harper, Los Angeles, having examined Reader's Scope, 
writes, ‘How about dropping a ‘(P)’ back of all these 
propaganda sheets that are aborning just now?.... 
Average daily attendance at the writers conference at 
Nerthwestern University July 26-29 was 2200... . 
The new Writing Center at New York University, 
writes a friend, “will be added to and built up until 
it is indisputably the best in the country.” 
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Fretted-dejected-disillusioned? Your 
writing horizons need stretching? 

You can put the despondency of 
failure, the worry over not “making 
the grade,” behind you quickly when 
you start thinking in terms of RADIO 
WRITING. 

There is no other field of writing 
which is so much in need of new 
ideas, new programs, new WRITERS. 
You can train yourself to enter this 
field in a very short time. Many of 
our students are making sales long 
before they complete the course. 


The Radio Writing Institute Course 
is a complete home-study course in 
radio writing with assignments, de- 
tailed instruction and sample scripts 
—TWENTY FULL LESSONS, cover- 
ing every field of radio writing. 

The more critical you are, the more 
you will appreciate this kind of train- 
ing. May we show you? Write us 
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By STEPHEN PAYNE 


IMPS, BOGIES, BUGABOOS 


PRESUPPOSING that you have mastered your 
fiction technique and have had the customary five 
score and ten “Don'ts” machine-gunned into your 
brain, you may well have reason to feel that you are 
not free to write what you want to write as you 
want to write it. Not if you have your eye on the 
popular magazines. 

You may, in fact, fee! as if handcuffed by rules 
and regulations dictated by Editorial Policy; un- 
written laws, often prcken by the established writer 
who has at long last won complete independence— 
the right to make his own rules—but laws to be 
broken by you, the novice, only at the risk of in- 
curring a prompt rejection slip. 

Perhaps you’ve dared to shift the viewpoint in a 
short story. (Thank Heaven the ironclad rule against 
this is not enforced in every Editorial Office!) What- 
ever ‘twas, you didn’t make the sale, and one of 
the uncourited horde of imps had his chance to leer 
and jeer and sneer. 

They take the joy out of our lives, these imps; 
we feel they are enemies, yet actually they are tools 
of our trade, tools which nonetheless must be haltered 
and saddled and broken or, like a wild horse, they'll 
give us a hellovafall. 

Their correct names? Think of all the words be- 
ginning with “A” that have to do directly with the 
story writer's profession: Action, Amateurishness, 
Ambiguity, Accuracy, Authenticity, Artistry—to men- 
tion only a few. Now run through the entire alpha- 
bet. “B’” is almost a complete blank, but under 
“C” you'll fine Coincidence, Convincingness, Cred- 
ibility, Conflict, Clash, Characterization, Compres- 
sion, continuity, and oh, yes! to be sure, that very 
important item, Clinch. 

You've got the idea? If not, didn’t you, when you 
were a beginner, have plenty of trouble with the 
little goblin named Amateurishness? Perhaps you 
didn’t recognize him at the time, but look now at 
one of your earliest stories, and dollars to dimes 
you'll see him dressed in impish glory, grinning at 
you with sardonic glee. 

Now, admitting grudgingly there are several of 
these bugaboos or imps that I have never been able to 
subdue and make servants instead of masters, I am 
going to select a few of the most troublesome and 
try to tell you how this writer slaps them down. 

Only a short time ago this bogie named View- 
point brought me a “Sorry, but” letter, I'd dare to 
start with the villain’s viewpoint and then shift to 
the hero’s. Unless sure of your editor, don’t shift 


viewpoint in a short story. Incidentally, the yarn told 
entirely from Villain’s angle is safe enough if it is 
very short and if he gets it in the neck at the end. 

Have you seen a “frame” story anywhere re- 
cently? It would seem as if there were three called 
strikes on this type before it gets to bat. I mean 
the story within a story: “We were sitting around 
the campfire yarning, and after a time Jim Yates 
said, ‘That reminds me of—’” and the real story 
is then told by this character, Jim. Apparently the 
letter form is very much in the dog-house, too. 

But let’s get along to Accuracy. Why bother to be 
either accurate or authentic? Why? Because readers 
who wish to show up the dumb egg writers write 
long letters to editors spitefully knifing the writers, 
and the editor then passes the buck to us. ‘How 
about such and so? Mr. Displeased Reader says 
that on page three you mentioned the hero’s ‘mare 
gelding,’ and again on page nine he found this 
phrase, ‘Pale blue wood smoke was rising from 
the short chimneys of the Dutch ovens.’ 

“This reader asks, with a snort, ‘Do you know 
anything at all about the West?’ And then he points 
out the last paragraphs of your story, in which the 
hero has seven bad hombres trapped in an old cabin. 
Hero fixes a noose in his rope in front of the 
door, bends over a sapling and ties free end of 
rope to it. Bad men plunge through door; noose 
catches one and all—even pinning arms to sides; 
sapling hoists them clear of ground, leaving them 
dangling helplessly. 


‘That,’ says our displeased reader, ‘was some 
roping and some sapling!’ Will you please—” 

These glaring examples are not figments of my 
imagination, and although, personally, I can for- 
give a writer almost anything, provided he gives 
me an entertaining yarn, you can see that both Ac- 
curacy and Authenticity are imps, to haunt the 
writer who doesn’t know his background. I’m re- 
minded of the story of the country school teacher 
and Johnnie: 

Teacher: Johnnie, if you had twenty sheep in one 
pen and put seven in another pen, how many would 
be left? 

Johnnie: (instantly) None. 

Teacher: Come, Johnnie, think. If you took seven 
sheep out of the pen containing twenty there’d be 
a certain number left. How many? 

Johnnie: None! You may know arith- 
metic, but you don’t know sheep! 


So, although we're often tempted to defy the 
imp named Accuracy, and his side partner, Au- 
thenticity, the safest course is to get the correct in- 
formation—if we lack it—and be sure of facts and 
background. Otherwise Mr. Skeptical Reader is going 
to repeat Johnnie’s words to the teacher, “You don’t 
know sheep.” And if you are in doubt, or un- 
familiar with the background and setting and cus- 
toms of characters you intend to use, the only way 
I know to whip these two imps is to get the in- 
formation you need from practical experience, or 
from books and pictures, or through people who 
do know all about it. 

Coincidence. “Don’t use it,” says the instructor. 
“We find this story based on glaring coincidence,” 
says the editor. ‘But,’ say you, and howls 
every beginner, ‘‘all the big name writers use co- 
incidence.” 

And I might add, 
murder!” 

Let’s kick this imp around a little bit. Cer- 
tainly the big writers use him. And I claim we can 
associate with this most helpful little devil, provided 
we do it not too brazenly. 

Most editors will overlook one coincidence in a 
story (otherwise they'd run awfully short of stories!) 
but will reach for the rejection slip if coincidence is 
overworked. Therefore, sneak up on the creature’s 
blind side by so arranging your story material that 
a chance meeting of hero and heroine does not seem 
to be by mere chance or accident. 

If the hero arrives just in the nick of time to 
save the heroine or to prevent murder or any one of 
a dozen things, this is happenstance, or accident, and 
therefore pure coincidence. But #f the hero has had 
a tip that such-and-so might take place and he then 
races to the scene, this element is eliminated. 

By way of amplifying this point further: In a cer- 
tain story I have my hero ride over a mountain 
and meet my heroine while she is fishing. This is 
by pure chance and nothing else. But a Bit farther 
along it was necessary to the story that the hero 
meet a secondary character whom he had not met 
before. In the first draft of the yarn he met this 
man also by chance. Here was coincidence being 
overdone. But my hero must meet this other man, so 
how get around the purely accidental element? 
. .. I merely had the girl tell the hero about 
this fellow and exactly where to find him. This 
killed the second glaring coincidence. 

To hand the imp named Coincidence a knockout 
punch, strive to do away with purely accidental 
elements. 

Does the goblin of Length Limits annoy you? 
Silly question!! The novelette offers us some relief. 
But you can’t pad a novelette, not for the pulps. 
For like the short story it must move like a rocket. 
Which means a good 25,000-worder must now be 
told in 10,000 words—or less. 


One solution is to write book-length novels. But 
this does not help at all with your short stories. So 
the only way I have found to cope with this arbi- 
trary imp is to plunge ahead and write the story, 
then slash it ruthlessly—and I mean ruthlessly—with 
a sharp blue pencil. Kill some of your most beau- 
tiful scenes without mercy. 

And speaking of Scenes, a pesky imp lurks in the 
shadows to interfere as we try to drop the curtain 
on one scene and get on with the next. Many of 
us have trouble in getting our characters from one 
place to another, and in bringing in a new character 
without being bumpy and awkward and dull about it 
—to say nothing of wasting countless words when 
our length limits are inflexible. 


“Do they get away with 
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Well, here are two examples of how to give this 
bogie the brush-off—and if you bear them in mind 
he should never again annoy you. 

Scene: Two young folks returning to girl’s house 
from auto ride. At the front door John says to 
Mary, “It was wonderful, dear. When may I see 
you again?” 

“Wonderful,” Mary agrees. “ ‘When may you see 
me again?’ Perhaps never.” And as she closed the 
door behind her, her thoughts were on the other 
man. The man she was meeting tonight at eleven! 

(Definite break in story indicated, then—) 

Across the small table in The Andover, by soft 
candlelight she found Ames Fordham’s eyes more 
disconcerting than ever before. 

On to another example: 

Pocketing his winnings, Curly Jake turned out of 
the Hub Saloon. Daybreak of the following morn- 
ing found him eating breakfast at the XYZ line 
camp twenty miles from town. 

* * * * * 

Now that we have mentioned Curly’s being twenty 
miles from town, the question of Settings and 
Geography come to mind. We are tempted to set 
our story in a definite locale with which we are 
familiar. However, more often than otherwise, this 
proves to be a handicap. (I'm speaking specifically 
of Western fiction, not of factual material.) We 
find that mountains, lakes, rivers, ranches, and towns 
aren't in the right places to fit the action of our 
story. The distances between points are either too 
short or too long. 

So the safest and easiest rule to follow is: Make 
your own geography to fit your plot. If you wish 
to set your story in Estes Park, change the rivers 
and canyons, mountains and roads, ranches and 
towns to suit your own convenience and necessity. 
But—a word of caution—after you have done this, 
don’t use real names, and don’t call your new park 
Estes Park. 

How was that? Oh, yes, certainly some 
writers do use real names, setting their stories in 
definite geographical places. But the point is, that 
if you do this, you must be so Accurate in every 
detail that no one can lift a skeptical eyebrow and 
say, “Such and such ain’t so.” . In other 
words, why handicap yourself unnecessarily? 

A word about distances and directions: I have 
noticed that skillful Western writers are often 
vague about both. Not so vague but what the action 
of the story is clear at all times. Take a tip from 
them and, unless it becomes necessary, don’t state 
definitely that it is forty miles from the Z Y ranch 
to the top of Skyline Pass. Why not? Later on, you 
may want the hero to get to this Pass in an hour— 
and on horseback that would be impossible. 

Implausibility: This imp is sly and tricky. He 
sneaks into our stories and is overlooked until we 
receive biting notes from the editors reading, “Such- 
and-so is unconvincing.” “This is on the incredible 
side.” “Highly implausible.” All meaning very 
much the same. 

To quote a writers’ axiom: You can be improbable, 
you can even be imposible, but you must not be 
implausible. 

This being so, we must, first of all, convince 
our readers that the story, or certain rather far- 
fetched events in the story, could happen and 
actually did happen. Accordingly, the story must 
have a sense of reality; it must not overtax the 
reader's credulity, it must be believable. 

That, in a nutshell, and although a volume can 
be written on Implausibility, disposes of the matter. 
Is my story believable? If it is, throw peanut shells 
in the imp’s face. 
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But if it isn’t— Consider the close relationship 
of both Accuracy and Authenticity with Plausibility 
and then ask, “Are there big holes in the plot?” 
. . . °Are the characters real?” . . . “Is 
the dialogue what it should be?” “Is the 
motivation sound?’’ Which sends us on to— 

Motive: Motivation. Intangible and unseen, a mo- 
tive is something inside a person which works on 
his, or her, emotions, and causes him to do what 
he does do. Oddly enough, I have talked with 
writers who “no savvy’ motive. So let’s pick this 
imp to pieces. 

Motives are honorable or dishonorable. Our hero 
is motivated by ambition to become a cattle man— 
an honorable motive. If his ambition becomes 
rapacious greed, his motive becomes dishonorable. 
But in stories we do not delve into the hero’s or 
heroine’s motives. We're concerned with the vil- 
lain’s motive. 

Now, if his motive for murder—or what have you 
—is unsound and shaky, the story loses its genuine 
feel and thus becomes implausible. In real life a 
bad egg may shoot somebody for no good reason. 
But in fiction that will not do. Mr. Bad Egg must 
have a darned good reason. And a darned good rea- 
son for doing what he does is Sound Motivation. 

How create sound motivation? The villain hates 
the hero and therefore he will kill him. Okay as 
far as it goes. But why does he hate the hero? 
: Unless he has logical, valid reason for this, 
the motivation for his act is shaky. It’s Implausible. 
Give this villain a valid reason for his hatred and 
you have Sound Motivation. 

There are of course so many sound motives that 
I need not go into the subject. However, let me 
emphasize again that Motives and Motivation are 
not the sole property of the scoundrels. All of us in 
our everyday acts of life are motivated—or, put- 
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ting it another way, employ motive—and have an 
underlying reason for doing what we do. For ex- 
ample, I am at this very moment motivated by a 
desire to make this article clear, understandable and 
helpful. (Did I hear you say, “Nuts! Payne’s major 
motive is to get the check for this corn!) 

Okay. Have it your way. I’ve got a date with yet 
another imp who jabs his thorn in our sides and 
makes us yell ‘‘Whatthe’ell can I do about it?” He’s 
the devil himself, and his name is Triteness. 

We concoct a grand plot and feel so good we 
chuckle, actually believing we are clever. And then 
Triteness lifts his ugly head and jeers, “Whiskers 
on it! Ha-ha!” 

‘‘Bu-bu-but,”” we sputter. “Just look. This situa- 
tion is mew.” 

The imp cackles, ‘Corny, corny, corny!” 

And all at once our enthusiasm is gone. We realize 
only too well our wonder plot is corny. What to 
do? 

We-ell, every new writer brings freshness, en- 
thusiasm and vigor to his work, so even though, un- 
beknownst to the writer, his brain child is born 
with long whiskers, his work has an edge on old 
Nick Triteness. 

Give the old demon a mickey finn if you can, but 
if you can’t, you can always dress the old plot 
skeleton in a new suit of clothes. (Dress it in a mink 
coat and you'll make the slicks.) Should the new 
suit fail to turn the trick, we have one more 
weapon: To create a character so real, genuine, lik- 
able, fresh, and interesting that he or she will carry 
the story! 

In this connection these lines from a Kipling 
poem come to mind: 


The tale is as old as the Eden tree— 
As new as a new cut tooth! 


“Suppose | confess now—will my story make the October detective magazines?” 
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AFTER twenty-odd years of observing myself and 
a goodly number of other writers and would-be 
writers, I've come to the conclusion that our writing 
habits can make or break us. 

My premise is this: we're all as lazy as we dare 
be, and our unconscious or sub-conscious self is not 
the friendly little fellow he is so often pictured as 
being, but a deceitful, lazy and thoroughly un- 
ambitious demon who will do us in if we give him 
even half a chance. 

Here’s a sample of one of his activities; see if it 
ever happened to you. 

You're a writer, arrived or on your way. You like 
to write. You couldn’t be happy if you didn’t write. 
You have time, so you seek your typewriter. 

You remove the hood and fold it. You put a sheet 
of paper in the old mill. Then you lean back and 
light a cigarette. A cigarette always puts you in 
the right mood. 

While taking a few mood-producing drags, you 
notice that the machine is dirty. You get a rag out 
of your desk and wipe off the dust. The type 
really should be scrubbed, so you scrub it. While 
it dries, you light another cigarette. 

You remember, speaking of writing, that you owe 
Aunt Minnie a letter. Aunt Minnie is a dear old 
soul, and used to give you cookies when you were 
a kid. Besides, Aunt Minnie is a spinster, and fairly 
well heeled, and you're her favorite nephew, or 
niece. You really should dash off a letter to good 
old Aunt Minnie; she won't be here forever . . . 

So you write to Aunt Minnie; a good, rousing, 
two-page letter. You even promise her a couple of 
snapshots, and when the letter is finished you start 
looking for them. You find a lot of old pictures 
that certainly are screams; you wonder if what people 
are wearing now will look that funny ten years from 
now . and you decide the answer is yes. 
You finally locate the snaps for Aunt Minnie, 
and while sealing the letter you notice how dirty 
your hands are, from cleaning the type. You go to 
the bathroom to wash them, and while drying your 
hands you are shocked to see how badly you need 
a manicure. Right then, while your nails are soft 
from the warm water, would be an excellent time 
Presently you glance at your watch, and by then 
it’s obviously too late to start anything. Regretfully, 
you put the hood back on the machine, and that’s 
that. 

Score another point for your treacherous uncon- 
scious mind! 

I'm not even going to ask you if it ever happened 
to you. If you write, it’s happened to you scores of 
times. You may not smoke, nor clean your machine, 
nor have an Aunt Minnie, nor a collection of snap- 
shots . but you have other things, other de- 
vices, which will function in their stead. 

“But why?” you wail at this point. “I really do 
like to write. And success in writing is more im- 
portant to me than anything. Why should I get in my 
own light?” 

Let me say here that I want no Doctor of Psy- 
chology writing to me explaining the finer points 
of Gestalt, or arguing about my terminology. I’m just 
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AN ANALYSIS OF WRITING 
HABITS I—Uncon The Villain 


. . . By SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT 


a writer who has had more bad writing habits than 
most; who has overcome many of them, and is work- 
ing hard on the rest of them . and who is 
trying to pass along in understandable fashion what 
he has learned, or thinks he has learned, about the 
subject. 

According to my concept of the thing, here’s about 
what happens. 

You really do want to write. You wouldn't stall 
for the world. But your unconscious mind ‘ 
let’s call the little devil “Uncon” 
believably lazy. 

Uncon knows that creative work is hard work. He 
sits inside you, never sleeping, constantly on the 
alert. The moment that you decide to put him over 
dl hurdles, Uncon gets busy with excuses and 
alibis. 

What you must bear in mind always is this: he’s 
clever! He's really more clever than you are, be- 
cause Uncon actually knows more. He never for- 
gets anything. His excuses and his alibis always 
sound good. He never is honest and straightforward; 
he never says “Hell, no; let’s go out and play!” 
He knows your conscious mind would reject that, 
because you really do want to write, and to get 
somewhere with your writing. So little Uncon slips 
into his typewriter-cleaning routine, or his letter- 
to-Aunt-Minnie routine, or his you-ought-to-do-some- 
research-first routine, or his why-don’t-you-clean-out- 
your-desk routine any one of hundreds of 
routines, as a matter of fact. You, good friend, 
know exactly the ones your own particular little 
Uncon favors! 


is un- 


e 

Before taking up other activities of our friend, 
the enemy, let’s discuss the cure for this one. 

If you are to win out against this bad habit, you'll 
have to learn to walk up to your typewriter, snatch 
off the hood, sit down, and write. I mean im- 
mediately. I mean right now. I mean without any 
delay. I'll spot you just two exceptions: if you want 
to light up, and can smoke and work at the same 
time, OK. And if the job before you is to add length 
to a story already started, I'll give you a couple of 
miutes to re-read the last few paragraphs, to pick up 
the thread and mood of the story to date. 

If you're starting a story, start it. If you can’t think 
of a story, or the start of a story . just write! 
Start, at least, putting old Uncon over the hurdles. 

Start, if you can think of nothing more original, 
with the weather. Like this: 

“It is a fine day. It is a hell of a fine day. Or, 
it would be if I could think of a good yarn to 
write. The sun is shining. It is warm and dry. Too 
dry. We need a rain. A rain would do the crops 
good in this part of the state. A good cool rain 
would be welcome.” 

Drivel? Of course! You're ashamed of it? Cer- 
tainly! And after a page, or two pages of it, that 
ol’ debbil, Uncon, will sigh and say to himself, “Ye 
gods! If we're going to work, we might as well do 
something worthwhile . . . and we are going 
to work, it seems. He won't stall today. I’ve tried 
every trick I know, and damn him, he won't fiddle- 
faddle!” 
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So, presently, the drivel about the weather begins 
to take shape, to lead somewhere: 

“It was a cold, slashing rain that had come sud- 
denly and viciously. It had cleared the sidewalks, and 
slowed down traffic to a cautious crawling. 

“A taxi swung toward the curb before the Cen- 
tral Industries Building, and Church sprinted for it. 
Two men got out; Chuck dodged around them and 
dived inside. The driver turned and grinned at him. 

‘"Where to, soldier?’ 

“Why . . . the Fenton Hotel, 1 guess.’ 

“Got a reservation, buddy? They been sleepin’ 
on the pool tables over there the last three, four 
weeks. I'm glad to haul you, see, but I don’t want 
to. 
“The door of the cab was flung open, and Chuck 
jerked his head around to look squarely 
into a pair of desperate brown eyes. 

‘Please!’ said the girl. “This is the only cab 
in sight, and if I'm not there by three-thirty ‘ 

“Chuck was a gentleman, although strictly G. 1, 
and not by an act of Congress. Moreover, he had 
always been a sucker for brunettes. 

‘Get in!” he said, moving over...” 

And if you can’t do something with a G. I. Joe 
who isn’t sure where he'll spend the night, and a 
lovely, desperate-eyed brunette who just must be 
somewhere by three-thirty, maybe you'd better not 
make it a love story, after all. Maybe it’s a Western 
you should do. 

“It was raining for the first time in weeks. In 
months. The blue-black clouds had come stamped- 
ing over the horizon, boiled overhead, and then the 
bottom had dropped out of them. 

“Pan-Handle Adams turtled his neck down into 
the streaming poncho and bent his head against the 
breath-taking drive of wind and rain. 

““Ol’ gully-washer, Mike,’ he said casually. Mike 
flicked one ear; he was the oldest horse in Pan- 
Handle’s string, and the two understood each other. 
“I told you one was due.’ 

“Mike lifted his head, and poked both ears for- 
ward. 

what?’ Pan-Handle asked reasonably 
ane and then he heard what Mike had heard: the 
high, clear laughter of a girl, coming from the 
arroyo ahead.” 

You should be able to take it from there; a flash 
flood tumbling down the arroyo, the gal from the 
East all unaware of her danger, Pan-Handle Adams 
to the rescue . 

Or, it could be a Northern, with the first rain of 
the spring melting the snows, flooding the ice, 
making slush to clog, freezing, on Corporal Berk- 
head's webs (Berkhead, of the R. C. M. P.!) or a 
Story of Yucatan, with the sudden, tropical rain 
crashing down on the leathery jungle leaves, and 
Buck Anderson limping painfully down the trail 
to the chicle camp . 

See what I mean? You have to start if you want 
to produce. And if you start, but actually, your lazy 
little Uncon will soon become as disgusted with 
drivel as you are, and will begin to cooperate with 
you. 
You don’t have to start writing about the weather. 
Start writing about how you feel; presently you'll 
find a story unravelling under your fi ingers: 

“Chuck felt bad. He'd never felt worse in his 
life. Spiritually, he hit a new low. 

“Two hundred bucks in his pockets, a two weeks’ 
furlough, five ribbons on his chest . . and 
not a girl in sight. And just what good, Chuck 
asked himself, reasonably enough, are a hundred 
dollars, two weeks’ furlough, and five ribbons on 
your chest, without a girl?” 

Or you start writing about the room you're in: 

“This is a square room. I do not like square rooms. 
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I like long rooms, with deep, soft rugs, and windows 
that look out upon long green lawns, only I don’t like 
to mow lawns 

And presently: 

“Chuck had always hated to mow the lawn. As 
a kid, it had been an inevitable chore, the neces- 
sity for which had always arisen just when he wanted 
to play ball or go swimming at the Y, or to stretch 
out in the shade somewhere and read. 

“For a Technical Sergeant, home on furlough, it 
was even worse. It was no job for a fighting man. 
It was, he realized now, a kid’s job, after all. 

“He went at a dead trot, making the whirling 
blades fairly whine. He slashed down the last thin 
strip, and paused for a moment to wipe the sweat 
from his forehead. There was a bottle of beer in 
the ice box, and some cold meat, and it made 
Chuck spit cotton to think of them. In about two 
minutes 

“The sound of another lawnmower made him 
glance up. It was coming from around the house 
next door, and it was being: pushed by a slim and 
lovely creature who . 

Shucks! It’s a cinch Chuck isn’t going to let her 
mow her own lawn, and he would have remembered 
that his folks had told him they had new neighbors 
on the south. 

Start with anything : but start. Hang a big 
sign over your mill ‘START . DON’T 
STALL!” and then always do exactly that. If you 
will do that, you will have licked the worst single 
habit of most writers. 

Here’s another lousy trick little Uncon has: he 
sells you on the idea that you can’t write in volume, 
that you have to incubate a story, live with it for 
days and days, even weeks and weeks, before you 
can start tapping it out. 

That, girls and boys, is all hog-wash. If you let 
Uncon get by with that, he yawns and stretches out 
for a long rest, and you accomplish nothing. 

You honestly believe that you Aave to incubate, 
if your own personal Uncon uses this device. But 
you don’t; you'll do better work if you don’t in- 
cubate. And if you start protesting to high heaven 
at this point, you have a particularly vicious Uncon, 
and you'd better do something about it! 


JOWNSENID 


“He just wrote an article on how to live danger- 
waits. 5 and now he’s afraid to take it in to the 
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No other creative mind works purely in the ab- 
stract, and you should not. The composer sits down 
to his piano and starts groping for the melody. The 
artist makes little rough sketches; blocks in masses; 
rubs in highlights. The sculptor picks up a chunk of 
clay and starts shaping it with his hands and a 
few simple tools. 

The writer does the same thing, or should. Every 
writer knows that characters really come to life 
only on paper. You can live with them, and they 
seem real enough, but the blood never pulses in 
them, truly, until they're down in black and white. 

The best bits in every story are not thought out 
in advance; they come, swiftly and unheralded, at 
the very instant they’re needed. Inspiration? No! 
Just sparks struck off in the heat of actual creation. 

Don't stall along, incubating. Start your story. 
Get it under way. Let the characters come alive. Let 
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them breathe and move and talk. Develop their 
background; the background of the story. : 

When you are not writing, when you are doing 
other things that do not require mental concentra- 
tion, such things as walking down the street, or 
washing the dishes, think about the yarn all you 
wish . . . but write every moment you can 
spend at the typewriter! 

One of the oldest, most trite truisms regarding 
writing is this: The best way to learn to write is 

. . to write! 

If your little old Uncon keeps you from actual 
writing, by making you fall for any of his many 
and very clever tricks, you put off, by every single 
minute you lose in this fashion, the day when your 
first sale is made or, if you are already 
selling, the day when you make your next sale. 

(Part II of this analysis of writing habits, good and 
bad, will appear next month.) 


I PRE-TEST MY QUIZZES 


THE idea of writing quizzes for the magazines 
first came to me in the sports office of The Press 
Herald in Portland, Maine. A sports office, you 
know, is a spot for bull sessions when the ball 
scores are tucked to bed, and sports questions are 
forever bobbing up. 

I put some of the odd nicknames, odd phrases and 
other oddities down in a book, and began asking 
questions of the newsroom gang. They went for 
them! So I began putting quizzes on paper when I 
couldn’t think of long articles or poetry at the mo- 
ment, and to my surprise—the editors liked them! 

But don’t think writing quizzes is just putting 
questions down on paper. The set of questions must 
be tied to some main subject. Editors who like 
quizzes like them, I’ve found, built around one 
theme—nicknames, sports phrasing, alliterative nick- 
names, and so on. The same general idea would apply 
outside the sports field, too. True, which has been 
more than kind to me because my quizzes are es- 
sentially for men, took one quiz that had a number 
theme—ages of great sports figures, famous dates in 
sports history, figures like 77—Red Grange’s old 
football jersey number—and the like. 

Quizzes should not be made so difficult that the 
average reader tosses them aside with a “That’s too 
tough” or “Who does he think I am? Einstein?” 
On the other hand, they shouldn’t be made so easy 
that anyone can run through them standing on his 
head and reciting “The Last Rose of Summer’’ be- 
tween answers. The happy medium is preferable. 
It's better to have your quiz reader get enough 
answers so that he won't think he’s absolutely dumb 
than to have him miss all but one. 

In my own case, I rarely send a quiz out before 
I've submitted it around the office to ten or twenty 
males—and even some females— and kept track of 
their scores. If there are a couple of sticklers that 
some get and some don't, I leave them in, because 
they're answerable. But if everybody’s scoring only 
about forty per cent, I soften the test. 

Softening can be done in several ways. For a ten- 
question quiz, you should have about fifteen to 
twenty questions to pick from on the particular sub- 
ject, and test them all. Then pick out the ten that 
your tests show will allow an average reader to 
answer about eighty-five per cent. If he does that, 
he’s happy; if he’s smart enough to get a hundred, 
he gets a nice pre-war glow, tosses the magazine to 
a friend and says, “That's an interesting test. I had 
to work, but I answered them all!” 


By BUD CORNISH 


Many quizzes have descriptive phases. To illustrate 
—"98—Who wore that number?’—might be a 
question. Perhaps five of the first ten you try it on 
won't know. If you say, “Who wore that number in 
football?” it’s easier. If you insert “Big Ten” in 
front of “football”, it’s easier still. If it remains a 
stickler, make it, “Who wore that number for the 
University of Michigan in football?” And if you 
feel it’s still too tough, you can add, “and has been 
lost twice in airplanes during the present war?’’* 


Writing quizzes is not my main business but it is 
a break-up for my mental processes—between writ- 
ing longer material—just as quizzes break up the 
monotony of articles or fiction in magazines. 

The Saturday Evening Post, True, Argosy, Blue 
Book and Pack o’ Fun, edited by that incorrigible 
cut-up, Red Kirby (whose sign-off “May Allah guard 
thy sandals from camel leavings!” throws me), are 
among the magazines kind enough to like my quizzes. 

Just the other day I got a little extra thrill from 
this quiz business when a friend in the Pacific picked 
up a Post, saw one of my quizzes and had the 
whole company doing it, with penalties for the low 
scorers ! 


* Tom Harmon of Michigan, if that really puzzled 
you! 
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Our New York correspondent writes: ‘Everybody's 
Digest rather stocked due to going to a quarterly. .. . 
Magazine Digest is ideal market for those who write 
fillers of all types. (See contest announcement under 
Prize Contests). . . . Before you submit a story to 
Life Story Magazine, make sure it isn’t out and out 
fictional. More stories being rejected for that reason 
than any other. . . . The Nation wonders why more 
writers do not try it, especially those authors who 
can write well and who know current affairs. . . . 
Many writers believe the Saturday Evening Post is not 
interested in short digest-length articles, but Post is 
considering and buying one-pagers. There is a wager 
on that it will soon be using short-shorts. Sugges- 
tion: If you like short-shorts, why not tell the Post 
so? Perhaps the reason the Post is holding off is be- 
cause Collier's claims to have invented the short- 
short. Well, a new name might be invented for them. 
Postettes” ? 
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WHO WILL BUY MY POESY? 


By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


YOU are comparatively new 
in the verse field? You say 
you are intelligent enough to 
know that your efforts are as 
good as, or better than the 
things you read in the leading 
magazines, yet you are not 
selling? You needn't tell me 
the rest; I’ve heard it many 
times. You have tried each 
publication once or twice but 
everything came back. Now 
you are convinced that the 
editors either haven't read 
your submisisons, or they don’t 
like the sound of your name. 


Let me tell you a true story about a country editor 
of my acquaintance. He wrote verse as a pastime. 
Convinced that his community harbored some un- 
sung poets, he set out to locate them by inaugurating 
a cash contest. Brevity and originality were the key- 
notes; heavy emphasis being put on the latter. And 
what did he receive? The poems of Browning, 
Whittier, Keats, and the rest of the masters, with 
every comma intact. 

The originals among the entries were rather corny 
as a whole, but he finally selected one of them and 
awarded the prize. Months later even this one was 
unearthed in the works of a remote rhymster of an- 
other decade. The editor knocked his head against 
his office wall and swore he’d never do it again. 
In fact he thereafter looked with suspicion on every- 
one who walked with a rhythmic gait. 

You are a writer who knows the rules of the 
game, and you think this is very stupid. So do I, 
but since such people live among us, the editors 
have to be constantly on their guard. Most. of them 
have run across the disgruntled halfwit who sub- 
mits old classics just to prove that the men behind 
the desks don’t know good verse when they see it. 


What I am trying to point out is that you've got 
to prove yourself before your work will be gen- 
erally accepted. An editor may like your first or 
second submission, but if he hasn’t heard of you he 
is apt to mail it right back with the customary re- 
jection slip. He is a busy individual; entirely too 
busy to write for your case history, or for an af- 
fidavit from your Sunday School teacher. He will 
watch the mails, however, and if you continue to 
send good verse he will eventually give you some 
attention. ‘Sorry’ or ‘try again’ scribbled on the mar- 
gin of a rejection slip is his way of telling you that 
he is beginning to suspect that you are one of the 
legitimate. 

One or two trys at a market are not enough. Can 
you picture a company of soldiers quitting an at- 
tack because the enemy didn’t surrender after the 
second shot was fired? It may take months to break 
in, but once you are there it should be clear sailing. 

What to write about shouldn’t be such a prob- 
lem. Study the contents of the magazine you wish 
to crash and write verse on similar subjects. Per- 
haps there is a well-known rhymster whose work 
especially appeals to you; whose work you think is 
along your individual style. In this case imitate him. 
Imitate, but never copy. Imitation is considered as 
flattery, but to swipe is plagiarism. 


William W. Pratt 


Consider the reticent and the verbose 
And decide why their wordage appeals, 
Then follow their footsteps, but never so close 
That you step on the back of their heels. 


One of my favorites is Phyllis McGinley. Her 
witty lines on everyday idiosyncrasies are worked into 
unusual patterns that appear to go on and on, and 
yet they never bore. I watched her lengthy verses 
in ‘Post Scripts” and The New Yorker, often think- 
ing that I could do that sort of thing if the editors 
would give me a chance. Recently I have appeared 
in page-balancing acts with her and I hope she has 
begun to look upon me as a contemporary. She rates 
heavier by-lines, but even that may happen to me in 
time. 

The quatrain is often the key to an editorial lock. 
These must be clever, brittle and up to the minute. 
There is a vast market for the four-liner, from the 
leading slicks to the children’s publications. The 
prices paid are as varied as the subjects. Many edi- 
tors who do not solicit verse will accept a quatrain 
as a filler, or to include in a page of humor. The 
Rotarian Magazine has used several of mine in its 
“Stripped Gears” department. This is the short-short 
of the verse field and must say a lot in as few words 
as possible. 

Try to construct your rhymes in simple phrases. 
A lengthy poem is often improved by switching 
from long lines to short ones and back again, but 
in doing this avoid meters in which the change is 
too abrupt. A verse teacher who deals in tech- 
nicalities will discuss the iambus and the iambic, the 
dactyl and the dactylic, but these terms are as vague 
to me as is the solar system. Write a smooth line and 
use it as a pattern—that is all. Your own good ear 
should tell you what has the proper rhythmic sound. 

If you are writing verse to make money—and I 
have little use for you if you are not—you should 
plug your markets until you are a regular in several 
of them. Keep the editors supplied so that your name 
appears in practically every issue. I have a slick 
weekly, a writers’ magazine, a humorous monthly, a 
grocery trade paper, hotel publication, and a daily 
newspaper on my regular list. In between times I 
knock out a few jingles for the love pulps and 
others, and I sell many of my rejects to editors with 
whom I am not yet so well acquainted. 


& 

A writer recently asked me how often a verse 
should be submitted before being cast aside. I think 
you should submit it as often as you have faith in 
it, and then a few more times just for luck. Yes, I 
know it gets monotonous to retype them, but in so 
doing you often see an opportunity to change a word 
or a rhyme that may have been its fault all along. 

I have one that made eighteen trips before I was 
advised of its fault. The eighteenth editor said he 
couldn’t use it because it concerns a building project; 
a lost art during wartime. So you see there is always 
an angle you haven't considered. 

A lot of good verse is rejected because the writer 
hasn't properly studied his markets. Slanting is a 
great factor in bringing in the checks. Mr. Bartlett 
has told me that poets send A. & J. rhymes about 
gardening, cooking, and horseback riding. Any sane 
person should realize that a magazine published ex- 
clusively for writers can use verse about writing 
only. If you can invent some way to pick potato bugs 
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with the typewriter, or write stories on a bucking 
broncho, he may be interested. Otherwise send your 
brain children to markets where they are better 
suited. 

It is a common fault to enclose a few unsuited 
rhymes just because they are lying around. They can 
be included for the same postage—the editor may be 
in need of a space filler just at that particular time. 
Be advised that it is better to burn them than to 
turn an editor sour on you. 

Slanting is very simple once you have set your 
mind to it. A few minutes of serious concentration 
is all that is required. In reading a trade magazine 
market list I noted that The Progressive Grocer 
wanted jokes slanted to suit the food dealer. I sent 
a pair of short rhymes and they were accepted. Since 
then I have made numerous sales to that publica- 
tion, and at rates somewhat above the average. Trade 
paper editors are a friendly species. A rhyming friend 
of mine reports that an editor of a hat magazine 
wrote: “I have never bought a verse in the past 
and I may never do so again, but I am enclosing 
check for this one.’’ Few of them list poetry in their 
wants, but many of them will use an occasional verse 
if it is properly slanted. 

Another sad cry from the beginner is that he can’t 
decide what sort of subjects a particular editor 
would look upon with favor. This is something the 
average editor doesn’t know himself. Marione R. 
Derrickson, of ‘Post Scripts,’ says she can’t define 
what she likes, but she knows what she doesn’t 
like. That is, she knows immediately upon reading 
it. No doubt a lot of them feel the same way— 
they want something to hit them between their edi- 
torial eyes. This being the case it seems that a wise 
procedure would be not to write what they won't 
like. How this can be done you had best figure out 
for yourself. 

One of the things I prefer not to write is the 
long-haired variety of verse that appears in so many 
of the poetry journals. Glory is the only payment, 
and glory doesn’t do much for an empty stomach. 
Perhaps I am a lowbrow. At any rate I have read 
and laughed at such inane drivel, especially the sort 
that rhymes-lover with clover. This is called poetic 
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license, but who says we need a license to write 
verse? The so-called free verse also belongs in this 
class. We who sweat over rhyme and meter can see 
a very good reason for the adjective. 

Here are a few lines from such a poem titled: 
“They Shall Ride Through the Fog of Death.’ Just 
what the poet had in mind, I am not quite able to 
fathom. He may be a whiz in his local writing club, 
but I should like to see someone singe his flowing 
locks. 

And they shall ride on horses of scarlet 

Through the fog of death, 

As never avengers have ridden before, 

For the wrongs that men have done to men; 

And the world which made life cruel and 
stagnant shall be no more, 

And nothing of the nightmare remain. 


You see what I mean? Perhaps this unnamed 
genius should be more pitied than censored; pitied 
because he feels that he has produced something 
arty. And while we are in the pitying mood, let’s 
include a few pangs for the weary typesetter and 
the suffering proof reader. 

€ 

A group of far Western verse writers have asked 
if it would be advisable to secure the services of an 
agent. They feel that the round trips to New York 
waste too much postal time. I doubt if there is an 
agent who would be interested in handling a be- 
ginner’s verse. Even if there were such a man, he 
wouldn't work with much enthusiasm; his ten per 
cent would amount to so little. If you are a top- 
notcher, yes; but if you are in that class you are 
not in need of an agent. 

Agents are almost necessary to such distant writers 
when bulky manuscripts are concerned; when postage 
and retyping require so much expense and labor. 
However I doubt if any of them give much thought 
to the verse game. You who concentrate on verse 
possibly know more about the market requirements. 

A well-known agent confessed to me that he writes 
ditties for escape. (From what, I neglected to ask.) 
He mentioned three of his markets which he said 
‘pay as well as average’. I know better—I, too, have 
sold to them. 

Living in New York is not such an advantage 
as these Western writers seem to think. Fifty per 
cent of my regular markets are in other cities. The 
way to overcome the impatience when waiting for 
reports is to send out so much verse that you for- 
get when and where it went. I try to keep up to 
fifty in the mails at all times, and I frequently have 
to consult my records to see how long an individual 
one has been out. When and if they are returned 
in good condition, I try to remail them on the same 
day as received. I write so many—usually neglecting 
carbons—that I often sell a verse without having the 
vaguest idea what it is all about. 

Something that I would miss through an agent is 
the. editorial comment. Even the bigwigs wax friendly 
on occasions, and their enclosed notes often take 
the sting from the rejects. One of them once sur- 
prised me by complimenting me on a poem that had 
appeared in a rival publication. 

In a recent article I mentioned that I had sold a 
verse on its twenty-fifth trip. Came numerous let- 
ters asking where and how I had located twenty- 
five markets. This struck me as being an unusual 
query considering that detailed market lists are pub- 
lished by A. & J. and considering that there are 
hundreds of magazines on the stands and in the 
libraries. We haven't space to list them here, but we 
can give them in groups. Consult A. & J.’s Handy 
Market List for addresses. 

First we have the general market that includes 
such top slicks as The Saturday Evening Post, The 
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New Yorker, Liberty and Argosy. Their wants may 
vary somewhat in style, but the subjects can be 
practically anything. The New York and Washing- 
ton newspapers also pay for verse of various lengths 
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and on various topics. Hotel publications such as the 
Mayflower’s Log and the Johnson magazines should 
be included in this group, and possibly the Sunday 
Magazine of the New York Times. This latter pub- 
lication uses a verse or two in each issue, preferably 
on themes that tie up with the news. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal and Good Housekeep- 
ing are leading markets among the women's maga- 
zines. McCall’s and Woman's Home Companion use 
an occasional verse, often about babies or animals. 
The Independent Woman, She, Everywoman’s Maga- 
zine, The Better Home, National Home Monthly 
and Holland's are among those that mention verse 
in their requirements. 

Quality poems may be submitted to Aéslantic 
Monthly, Saturday Review of Literature (extremely 
slow report) Harper's, Christian Science Monitor, 
and a few of the poetry magazines that pay for 
contributions. 

The love pulps are a willing market, looking with 
favor on anything that is expressed simply and 
romantically. Some of the confession magazines use 
verse; usually a little more on the serious side; but 
humorous ones have crept in. The adult religious 
market is a large one, and the Sunday school pub- 
lications are a huge field in themselves. 

Aside from the above you have the humorous 
publications such as Judge and Pack O’ Fun. Then 
you have the trade magazines, business periodicals 
such as The Rotarian, the children’s books such as 
Jack and Jill, and a host of farm and gardening 
journals. 

Where do I find twenty-five markets? I believe 
—— list a hundred and twenty-five without much 
effort. 

Yes, there are enough markets to keep the 
thymster busy; and keep busy he must. Success has 
never been attained with lazy brain cells and idle 
digits. 


THE STUDENT WRITE 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXVI—CLUES AND PLANTS 


A clue is something which points toward the 
solution of a detective-story problem. A plant, as 
usually conceived, is mention of an object or cir- 
cumstance which is to be employed in a vital 
manner later in the story. 

These definitions are given because occasionally 
there appears to be some confusion in the use of 
the terms. A clue may be “planted’’ in the story, 
but all things planted are not clues. 

Plants are-perhaps no more essential to detective 
stories than to other types of fiction. Their prin- 
cipal function in any type of yarn is to aid in the 
achievement of convincingness. Thus, if it is nec- 
essary for a character to produce a gun at a cer- 
tain crisis, his act will appear more logical if the 
gun has been previously introduced than if it 
makes its appearance for the first time at the op- 
portune moment. Perhaps the detective noticed it 
when the drawer of a desk was opened. Perhaps 
he merely noted a flash of metal—or an involuntary 
motion of the villain’s hand toward the drawer. The 
point is that the existence of the gun has been es- 
tablished—or at least implied—so that its later ap- 
pearance is taken for granted. 

This need not eliminate surprise developments. A 
character might, in a crisis, unexpectedly flash a 


sword from a cane. It is not necessary to prepare 
for this by telling the reader that he carries a sword- 
cane. But mention of the cane—perhaps several men- 
tions—would be advisable. 

The importance of such preparation may become 
clearer if we consider the story as taking place before 
the reader in the form of a play. On a stage the 
necessary properties are, for the most part, placed 
in full view of the audience. 

Let us imagine such a setting—say, a miner's 
cabin. It contains a stove, a table set for a simple 
meal, a couple of benches. At one side is a fire- 
place; beside it, a pile of firewood and a poker. 
On the wall hangs a gun rack with a rifle resting 
on it. All this the audience may note at a glance. 


When two miners enter, sit down at the table, 
and start eating, the action appears natural, because 
we have noticed that their meal is waiting. When a 
quarrel ensues, at the culmination of which one 
miner jumps up and seizes the rifle, we do not 
question the logic of his act, nor the act of the 
other, who springs to the fireplace and seizes a poker 
to defend himself. 

Suppose, however, a room practically bare at the 
outset. The two men sit down at a table, whereat 
food appears before them. They quarrel, and at the 
height of their dispute one leaps to his feet and 
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seizes a gun, which hastily materializes as he ex- 
tends his hand. A fireplace blossoms forth on the 
adjacent wall, from which the other man snatches 
a poker. 

All this, of course, would appear utterly fantastic. 

To an extent, the same incongruity is felt when, in 
a story, the characters find important objects op- 
portunely at hand which have not been previously 
mentioned. 

It is not necessary, of course, to describe every 
property in minute detail. The reader will take 
much for granted. Give us a few outlines, a few 
key words, and the visualizing faculty of the mind 
will fill in all ordinary details. Thus, if a cabin is 
mentioned, we will mentally equip it with windows, 
doors, walls. At the hint of its being inhabited, we 
will furnish it with table, chairs or benches, a stove, 
and other familar equipment. If there is even a 
passing reference to a fireplace, we will accept with- 
out question such adjuncts as firewood, andirons, 
and a poker. But a blank wall does not imply a 
gun or even a gun-rack. To avoid the too opportune 
appearance of such a vital object, we will do well 
to mention the rifle in advance of its need. 

It is only in their ultimate purpose that clues 
and plants differ. At the time of its first appear- 
ance in a story, the object or circumstance could 
either a clue or a plant. That is, it could be 
something pointing toward a solution of the mystery 
—or it could be something which will later be em- 
ployed by a character in a vital manner. 

To illustrate with an object: The detective notices 
a valuable coin among other adjuncts of a room 
where a murder has been committed. This could turn 
out to be a clue—it might show that the murdered 
man had been negotiating with a dealer in old coins. 
Or it could turn out to be a plant—the detective 
could use it at an opportune moment to test a 
character's memory of dates. 

To illustrate with a circumstance: A certain door 
squeaks whenever it is opened. The fact that the 
door was heard to squeak at a certain hour during 
the night of the murder would tend to establish 
that some one entered or left the room at the time 
involved—a clue. Or, the squeaking of the door while 
the detective is making his later investigations could 
warn him of the approach of an intruder. 

Thus, whether the object or circumstance is a 
clue or a plant (and it could be both at once—vide 
either of the above examples) the method of its 
planting is the same. 

Usually the effort is to do this planting without 
calling special attention to the detail. In fact, bear- 
ing in mind that the intention of a detective-story 
writer usually is to lead the reader astray, the ma- 
jority of such clues and plants, in skillful hands, 
are likely to be mentioned so casually or incidentally 
that they scarcely register. For example, we might 
evolve such a passage as the following: 

Slowly, ominously, the door was opening. His 
attention concentrated on the scraps of paper still 
burning in the fireplace, Kettering did not seem 
aware of the slight movement; but Hilton’s ter- 
rified eyes caught the silent widening of the 
erack and he held his breath in apprehension. 
Then, as he was on the point of crying out a warn- 
ing, the head of a maltese cat slowly wedged 
through the opening. Hilton sank back in relief 
as the cat crossed the room to its favorite chair 
and sprang into the cushion as silently as it had 
entered. 

Such a paragraph might have its place in provid- 
ing suspense, but it might also provide one essential 
item of information—vital to the later action, or 
vital as a clue—the fact that the door made no noise 
in opening. This circumstance might suggest to the 
detective that the hinges had been purposely oiled to 
provide a stealthy entrance to the room. Or it might 
be stored in his memory and later used when he 
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found it necessary to enter the room without being 
discovered. Or, as previously suggested, it could be 
used both ways—as a clue and also as a plant. 

There is, however, no rule requiring the author 
to handle plants inconspicuously—no convention that 
this is necessarily the most effective way. Like the 
canny baseball pitcher of our former analogy, the 
clever author ‘‘mixes ‘em up,” using one device and 
then another, so that the reader is never sure what 
to expect. Sometimes, attention is called to a clue or 
a factor of importance. But while this may seem very 
open-handed and frank on the part of the author, it 
is likely to have a close analogy to the case of 
“Greeks bearing gifts.” Canny readers will regard 
such lagnappe with suspicion. The clue so openly 
announced, or the object to which attention is called 
as having a vital role in the eventual solution, may 
prove of only nominal importance—may even be 
emphasized to divert attention from more vital clues 
or plants. 

A typical method of introducing such a fact follows 
somewhat this line: 

If I had realized what an important part this 
antique grandfather's clock was destined to play 
in the solution of the mystery, I would have 
devoted much more thought to it. When Spence 
called it to my attention, I was preoccupied with 
my search for the missing will and gave the clock 
merely a passing glance. Even the significance of 
the hour rigidly proclaimed by its unmoving 
hands escaped me. There had been no one in the 
house to wind the clock—why should it not have 
stopped of its own accord at ten minutes after 
twelve? 

In order to seem to play fair with the reader, the 
author must, of course, have some justification for 
emphasizing the clock. But remembering that his 
real job is to outguess said reader, he will divert at- 
tention from, rather than toward, the bulk of his 
really important clues and plants. 

In a case such as the above—assuming its handling 
by a clever author—the reader is likely to be led 
astray, rather than assisted, by trying to relate every- 
thing to the clock and the hour of its stoppage. 

A classic example of the pointedly emphasized clue 
occurred in Sherlock Holmes’ ‘The Hound of the Bas- 
kervilles.”” Holmes remarks to his satellite Watson: 

“T would call your attention to the curious in- 
cident of the dog in the night-time.” 

“The dog did nothing in the night-time.” 

“That was the curious incident.” 

Although this seems cryptic, and perhaps puzzles 
the reader at the moment more than it assists, it 
develops that it really was a signficant clue. Holmes 
surmises that some one must have crossed the dog’s 
path on the night of the crime. If the dog had 
barked, that would have signified a comparative 
stranger. But the dog did not bark. Ergo, the only 
person who could have approached it must have been 
some one it knew intimately. A vital clue in narrow- 
ing down the list of suspects. 

The handling of clues and plants in a typical Fa- 
ther Brown story, to be analyzed from this stand- 
point next month, will help to clarify the technique 
involved in this important phase of detective-story 
writing. 

PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Run through a number of detective yarns, noth- 
ing down, as you read, bits of information or cir- 
cumstances which you think may be plants or clues. 

2. Reread the stories, noting down—on the basis 
of your informed knowledge of the author’s purpose 
—the actual clues and plants. Check with your pre- 
vious lists to score the authors on the basis of their 
cleverness in covering up the real clues and plants. 

3. Do you find any instances in which important 
objects, or circumstances, used in the climax or at 
other vital turns in the story, are introduced with- 
out some previous mention or implication of their 
existence? 
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_The Handy Market List offers, in brief, convenient form, the information of importance to writers concerning 
periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this quarterly list accurate and up-to-date; it is appreciated 


when readers call our attention to errors or omissions, 


The magazines are grouped under classifications designed to 


assist the writer in locating the markets for specific types of material. A few abbreviations are employed. M-20 means 


monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M, twice monthly; W, weekly; Q, quarterly. Figures indicate preferred word limits. 
indicates payment on acceptance or shortly after; ‘‘Pub.’’ indicates payment shortly before or after publication. 


“Ace.” 
When 


specific word rates are not given, ‘‘first-class rates’”’ indicates a general average around 5 cents a word or better; ‘‘good 
rates,”” around 1 cent a word; “fair rates,’’ around % cent a word. The parenthetical statement following title of 


magazine indicates the banner or name of publishing house; ‘‘S. & S.’’ stands for Street & Smith. 


‘‘Macfadden”’ for 


Macfadden Publishing Co., etc. The notation ‘‘Slow’’ or “Unsatisfactory” is a warning that delays or non-payment for 
material have been reported by contributors. It should be obvious that The Author & Journalist can assume no respon- 
sibility for the periodicals here listed, but merely publishes the available information for the guidance of readers. Sub- 
mitted manuscripts should always be accompanied by return postage—preferably by stamped, addressed return envelopes 


—and copies should be retained as insurance against loss. 


A—GENERAL LIST 


STANDARD PERIODICALS 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) Articles on 
topics of current social and political interest; short modern 
verse. Rev. John La Farge, S.J. $25 per 1700 word article 
(about 1%c), Pub. 

American Hebrew, The, 48 W. 48th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on Jewish affairs, short stories, Jewish background, 
American scene 1200-1500. Florence Lindemann. %c up, shortly 
after Pub. . 

American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M) 
Short stories and articles, 1800, with appeal to men, Alexander 
Gardiner. Acc., no set rate. (Query.) 

American Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25)_ Short stories 3000-4500; short shorts 1000-1500; stori- 
ettes, 750; vignettes, 500; novels, 25,000. Articles usually ar- 
ranged for. Sumner Blossom; John K. McCaffery, Fiction Ed. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 570 Lexington Ave., New. York. 
(M-25) Serious, political debunking articles, short stories, up 
to 3000; verse. Lawrence Spivak, 3c up, Acc. 

American Swedish Monthly, The, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. (M-20) Illustrated articles dealing with Sweden, 
relations between Sweden and S., or stories of Americans of 
Swedish stock who are prominent in the war effort. 1000-2000. 
Victor O. Freeburg. 1c, photos $3, b. 

Arcadian Life, P. O. Box 233, Cape Girardeau, Mo. (Q-25; 
1 yr.) Official. organ American_Folkways Assn. Ozark folk 
ore material, Garland Brickey, Ed.-Pub. Verse, prizes only. 

Argosy, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Short stories of colorful, adventureful, dramatic living, to 5000: 
20-25, complete short novels. Articles. features. verse, 
Cartoons. Harry Steeger, Ed.; Rogers Terrill, Mng. Ed. 

Asia and The Americas, 40 FE. 49th St., New York 17. (M-35) 
Interpretative articles on oriental life, politics, art, culture, ex- 
ploration and thought. Asiatic Russia included, 800-3400. Orien- 
tal fiction. Richard J. Walsh. $15 a printed page, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Essays, 
human-interest articles, sketches, short stories, verse; unusual 
personal experiences; high literary standard. Edward Weeks. 
Good rates, Acc. 


Beaver, The, Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) 
Articles on travel, exploration, trade, anthropology, natural 
history in the Canadian North, up to 2500, illustrations essen- 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. 1%c, Pub. 

Belgium, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M-50) Articles on Bel- 
gian personalities, customs, art, etc., throughout the world; 
also material on the Belgian Congo, 1000-2000. Rene Hislaire. 
$15-$25 per article, Pub. Query before submission. 

Bostonian M. The, 71 Newbury St., Boston 16. (W) 
Fact and fiction, to 1000, on many subjects. Will consider hu- 
mor,’ off-the-trail unformularized material with fresh view- 
point. Trentwell Mason White, Ex. Ed.; Barbara K. Pearson, 
Ed. lc, approx. 1 mo. after Acc. 


California Highway Patrolman, Box 551, Sacramento, 
Calif. (M) Safety articles, short stories, appealing to men 
moetiy ; school or city safety drives; 1500-2500. Vernon Cordry. 
c, Ace, 

Canadian Forum, The, 28 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Can. 
(M-25) Short stories to 1500 words reflecting current Canadian 
social scene; articles and essays, 1800. Poems of high literary 
quality. Alan Creighton, Asst. Ed. $5 a story, Pub.; poems and 
articles paid in subscriptions. ° 

Canadian Genguaphiont Journal, 49 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, Can- 
ada. (M-35) Illustrated geographical articles 1500-3000. Gordon 
M. Dallyn. 1c up, Pub. 

Chicago Jewish Forum, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. (Q) Ar- 
ticles, short stories and poetry, Jewish subjects and minority 
problems only. Benjamin Weintroub. Yc. 

Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Articles on religious, economic and social topics. Chas, Clayton 
Morrison. Indefinite rates. 

Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston. (D-5) Ar- 


ticles, essays, for editorial and department pages, up to 800; 
forum to 1200; poems. Acc., or Pub. 

Collier’s, (Crowell), 250 Park Ave., New York. (W-10) Short 
stories up to 5000; serials up to 64,000; articles on popular 
questions of the day 3500; fillers; cartoons. Allen Marple, 
fiction editor. First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2. 
essays, short stories; verse. John Donahue. Ic to 3c, Acc. 

Common Ground, 222 4th Ave., New York 3. (Q-50) Articles, 
fiction, and poetry on the racial-cultural situation and folk ma- 
= in America, 1500-3000. Margaret Anderson, Ed. to 2c, 

ub. 
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Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (W-10) In- 
dependent Catholic review. Timely articles on literature, arts, 
public affairs, up to 2500; verse up to 16 lines. Philip Burn- 
ham, Edw. Skillin, Jr. %c, verse 40c line, Pub. 

Coronet, (Esquire, Inc.) 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(M-25) Articles on events, organizations and personalities of 
general interest, up to 2500; story-telling photos. Harris Shev- 
ag > $100 up per story or article. Fillers, 400 words or less, 
c, Acc. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York. 
{M-35) tstanding short stories 5000-7000; 

2000; novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 50,000-60,000; book-length 
novels, non-fiction features. Articles of cosm fi 
2000-4000. Frances Whiting. First-class rates, Acc. 

Current History, 5528 W. Oxford St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Historical news of battle fronts, world affairs, diplomacy, 
strategy; important U. S. events; important war documents. 

. G. Redmond. 1c, Pub. 


Desert Magazine, The, El Centro, Calif. (M-25) Illustrated 
feature articles from the desert Southwest, marked human ip- 
terest slant. (Overstocked with poetry.) Randall Henderson. 
le prose. Photos $1 to $3, Acc. 

Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Second 
serial rights on articles on politics, national defense, science, 
psychology, self-help, vocational guidance. Authentic, sparkling. 
No poetry, fiction, photos. Credit to author and magazine; also 
free copies of issue containing digest. W. M. Clayton. Ic, avg. 

Direction, Darien, Conn. (Q-25) Short stories and documen- 
tary material, 1000-2000, progressive viewpoint. M. Tjader 
Harris. lc, Pu 


_Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) War, ar- 
ticles, 5000; cartoons. All material must touch on war. Coles 
Phillips. $100 to $500, Acc. 
Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-50) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- 
point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; 
cartoons, cartoon ideas. (No feminine by-lines.) Arnold Ging- 
rich. 10c to 15c, Acc. 


Reuter, Assoc. 

Extension, (The National Catholic Monthly) 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. (M-30) Short stories, 1000-1500; romance, ad- 
venture, detective, humorous; six installment serials, 5000; 
short-shorts; short articles; cartoons, Eileen O’Hayer. Min. of 
$75 on short stories and articles, Acc. 


Facts, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Factual articles on 
historical, scientific, political, military, social, psychological, 
and literary subjects with current application, 2000-3000; shorts, 
to 1000. Mostly on assignment, but welcomes submissions. 
Leonard Meites. 1%c up, Pub. 

Far East, The, St. Columbans, Nebr. (M-10) Catholic mis- 
sion. features largely staff-prepared; buys short (1500-1800) 
stories with authentic Catholic background; authentic travel _and 
human-interest articles and photos on China, Philippines, Bur- 
ma, Korea, Japan, etc.; an occasional non-political cartoon. 
Stories, $15, Acc.; articles and photos, proportionately. 

Foreign Service, (V.F.W.) Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M) Short stories with service background, human angle, 
no love interest, to 2000; short stories, about 1000. Barney 
Yanofsky. 2c, Acc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
_Everybody’s Digest, (Farrell Pub. Corp.) 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (4 yearly-15) World events, politics, general news 
and commentary, on world events, humor, etc., 60% digest, 
40% new material. Wm. H. Kofoed, Edit. Dir.; Madalynne 
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Fortune, Time & Life Bldg., New York. (M-$1) Articles with 
industrial tie-up, 95% staff-written. Some source material pur- 
chased. Wm. D. Geer, Publisher. 

Frauds, La Crescenta, Calif. (Bi-M-25) Expose frauds, con- 
troversial casuistic, 500-1500. Dan Paul, Assoc. . %ec up, Pub, 


up, Pub. 

F 1375 Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. (Q-25) 
Feature articles and scientific contributions on freedom, con- 
densed | and | 1000-2500; some verse, 100-250. Pryns Hop- 

ins, Yc, ub. 

Future, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M-25) National mag- 
azine of U. S. Junior C. of Articles on any subject of inter- 
oe pone men (21-35) to 2000, with illustrations. (Staff- 
written. 


Ghost Town News, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Bi-M-10) 
Authentic tales of the old West; brief biographical sketches 
of old Westerners, 1000-1100, with one or two photos. Nichols 
Field Wilson. 1%c, Pub. 

Gourmet, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) Anecdotal and 
informative articles to 2000; verse, cartoons, connected with 
gourmet eating and living, slanted to male readers. Rates 
vary. Earle R. MacAusland. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-7) Clean short _Stories atves- 
ture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000- se: 
stranze pictures, brief text; household short 
articles for women’s and children’s pages. Howard R. Davis. 
$3.50 to $6 per short story, articles $2 to $3, photos $2, Acc. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. (M-40) 
Timely articles for short stories; essays; 
verse. Frederick Lewis 

Hill Trails, 4 Margaret St., “oo Vt. (Q-25; $1 yr.) 
Short-shorts, $5; longer stories to 3500, up to $10; high grade 
poems on human and topical interest, paid or in complimen- 
= copies. Blanche Finkle Gile, Prose Ed.; E. Dorcas Palmer, 
*oetry 

Hobo News, 105 W. 52nd St., New York. (W-10) Hobo, vaga- 
bond, articles, essays, short stories, 600-800. Pat Mulkern. 
1-2c up, Acc. 

Judy’s, Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. (M-25) 
Current interest articles (no rewrites of encyclopedia or text- 
vane short stories, 900-1800. Will Judy. lc, Pub. 

Marine Barracks, 8th and I Sts., Washington, 
Oa Cc. (M-25) Articles by enlisted Marines only. 

» 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (W-10) Romantic, ad- 
venture, humorous short stories, youthful agpeal, 000-5000 ; 
—— human-interest articles. Edward Maher. First-class rates. 

ce. 


Life Story, (Fawcett Pubs., Inc., and Country Press) 1501 
Broadway, New York. (M-25) Life stories, 3000-7000; accent 
on biographical details, ‘alien of character and background, 
dealing with young love, mystery, adventure, marriage Pe 
lems of interest to women. Novelettes, 12,500; novels, 

Fact stories with by-lines and pictures told in first aan 
—, fillers, 800. Geraldine Rhoads, Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel, 


Maclean’s (Maclean) 481 Canada. 
(Semi-M-10) Short stories, love, in- 
dustrial, war, adventure, outdoor, up lustrat 
cles of Canadian interest: cartoons. W. Irwin, Mng. Ed. 


3c up, ec. 

Magazine Antiques, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-50) 
Authoritative articles representing new discovery, or a CH 
point of view, or a new opinion, regarding some aspect 
glass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-2500. ee: ane 
ers; essays, news items; photos. Alice Winchester, 1%c, ‘Pub. ; 
exclusive photos, paid for at cost. 


Magazine Digest, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. A Canadian 
sulliuaiion. Buys a few original articles and fillers. New Yor 
editor, Jessyca Russell. Payment according to piece. 

Marine Corps Gazette, The, 1121 14th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. Cc” (M-30) Professional, military, and Marine Corps 
subjects, 1000 to 2000, illustrated. Col. John Potts, USMC. $10 
a page (1000 words), Pub. 

Mayflower’s Log, The, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 6, D.C. 
(M) Stories, verse and sophisticated articles on general sub- 
jects, 1000-2000, Frank B. Cook. Payment by article, average 
%-2c, Acc. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 5th Ave., New York. (Q-$1) Jew- 
ish short stories, sketches, one-act plays, essays, poetry. 
Henry Hurwitz. Ic up, 

Montrealer, The, 1075 Beaver Hill, Montreal, P. Q., Can- 
ada. (M-10) Short stories to 1500. Roslyn Watkins. le, Pub. 

Montreal Standard, The, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. (W-10) 
Features of Canadian interest, short stories, 1500-2500, novel- 
ettes, about 35,000. A. G. Gilbert. 1c-2c, Acc. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New 7. 15 on 
ge literature, economics, up Kirchwey. 

c, Puh 

ington, D. C. (M-50) Official journal National Geogr aphic 
ciety. Articles_on travel and phic up to 
photographs. Gilbert Grosvenor. First. class rates, Acc. 

National Jewish Monthly, The, 1003 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, ae (M-15) Short stories, articles, essays, Jewish inter- 
est, 1000-3000. Edward E. Grusd. Ic to 2c, 

104 E. 9th St., New York 3. stds 
sive, win-the-war sociological, economic articles, addressed par- 
ticularly to the middle class; also short stories, reportage, 
sketches, poems, cartoons, photos. No payment. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-15) Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, $10 to $15 per 
article, Pub. Verse, no payment. 

Now The, 00 E. St. York. (W-15) Gen- 
eral articles, -2500, dealing with eeamamnice, sociology, na- 
tional and international affairs. Bruce Bliven. 2c, b. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (W-15) Short 
stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and bi phical ma- 
— » to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas; light verse. Good 
rates, Acc. 


Ommibook, 76 9th Ave., New York. (M-35) 25,000 word 
abridgements of current best-selling books. Pays up to $1500 
for oo reprint rights, Acc. (Not interested in original 
material.) 


The Author Journalist 


Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., 
3000; short stories 2500; 
Stephen S. Wise. Ic, Pub. 
_Opportunity. A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. (Q-25) Short. stories, articles, poetry; Negro life and 
problems. Madeline L. Aldridge. No payment. 

Our Army, 11 Park Place, New York 7. (M-30) Stimulating 
controversional mililtary articles; short service stories 1000 to 
1200; jokes; cartoons; regular army background. Carl Gardner. 
Payment based on piece, not number of words, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(M-10)_S. P. C. A. organ. Animal articles, short stories, prose 
up to 500; verse up to 16 lines, photos. we A. Swallow. “ae. 
poems $1 up, Acc. 

Our 1 Hanson PL, Brooklyn, N. Y. (208-28) Authentic 
articles on RP — naval subjects 2000-4000; action naval short 
stories; cartoons; photos. Bruce Baylor. %c, Pub. No payment 


New York 17. (M-25) Articles 2500- 
verse; fillers; Jewish interest. 


for verse. 
Pageant, (Hillman Periodicals) 1476 Broadway, New York 18. 
(M) Pocket-size magazine using only original material, articles, 


short stories, photographic features and color layouts. Articles 
on any subject of interest to a mass circulation periodical, to 
2000. Many short fillers. One_or two very short stories of 
literary value in each issue. Eugene Lyons. 

Pan American, The, 103 Park Ave. New York. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on South American subjects by people who have lived 
there, or, Latin- ~ 3000-1200: short 
stories by Latin-Americans (reprinting consi at of stories 
ou merican twis excepts pho’ 
grawings of Latin- 1-1%c, photos $2-$5. 
‘ub. 

Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, -5) 
interest and local history for 5, 

orld,’’ ‘*Pathfinders,’’ ucation’’ departments, 100-350. 
West word for edited material, within 1 
week of 

Popular Box 710, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 
(Semi- y P newspaper for collectors using 
stories on hobbies of well-known Penne. unusual hobbi or 
spot news with a hobby tie-in. D. Livingston, Mostly no 
payment. 

P Feychology Guide, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (Bi- 
M-25) Inspirational articles 1100-1200. %c, Pub. 

Guide, Glen Ellyn, Ill. (M) Pocket-size magazine 
using articles in many fides;  eleeanataad interested in cooper- 
atives. John J. Miller, . Ind 


Railroad Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-25) Technically accurate railroad material. Fact articles 
pr photo stories. Query editor beforehand stating subject and 
qualifications for handling. Henry B. Comstock. Good rates, 
Acc. (Overstocked with poetry and fillers.) 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Ark. (Bi-M-25) Short 
c*ories, features, veise, photos with Ozark slant. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Payment by arrangement. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y. of 
lished articles; occasionally original articles. rates, 

Read, 178) Broadway, New York 19. (M-25) Timely aes 
articles to interest whole family; fillers to 1500, with excep- 
tionally good articles to 2000. No fiction or photographs. Henry 
Lee. 5c, Acc. 

Reader’s Scope, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Pocket-size 
magazine using reprints and original material. Open mar 
for self-help, and anti-Fascist, post-war, foreign affairs, etc. 
articles; profiles of interesting ople, 1200-1500, with occa- 
sional article to 3000. Leverett Gleason. 

(McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short 
stories, serials, complete novels, novelettes, feature a 
Edwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 

R The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. ie, (08 -25) Authori- 
tative articles on business and industry, soci pe oe 
problems, travel sketches. humor, essays, 1500-2000. le 
fiction used. and D. Case. First-class rates, Acc. 


E Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phil- 
adelphia. (W-10) Articles on timely topics 1000-4000; short 
stories 2500-5000; serials 40,000 to 60,000; lyric ‘ee humorous 
vese; skits, cartoons, non-fiction fillers, to 500, Ben Hibbs. 
First-class nd Acc. 

t, 73 Richmond St., W., Canada. (Ww) 
nadian a up to 2000; light t, humorous 


‘doe, % to le, photos $2-$3, Puh. 


articles, satire. B. K. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
(W) Articles, essays, verse, fact-items, on literature. Norman 
Cousins. $5 column (10 inches); poems, $10; cartoons, $10. 

Sea Power, 76 9th Ave., New York. Published by of al 
League of U. S. (M-25) Articles to 2500 on all = gh 
navies and the merchant marine; also first person stories 
adventures at sea. Roger Kafka. 2c, Pub. Query. 

Sir, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. (M) Short, snappy, and 
sophisticated articles and short stories of appeal to modern 


men. Tim Taylor. 2c. 
Story, 432 = A" New York. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive short 
stories, “‘nov Whit Burnett, Moderate rates, Pu 


ine, 683 Broadway, New (Bi- 
M-15) First person health-ri oo i stories with phot cover- 
ing food, exercise, etc. Market wide open. tek. 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-magazine 
section of 21 newspapers) Romance, mystery, adventure, ho- 
morous short stories, 1200-3300; short articles on popula 
science, glamorous personalities, sports, news, subjects mak- 
ing for a better America, to 1500; inspirational editorials 
1000; fillers, cartoo: short pe material; appealing 
mal photos. William I. Nichols. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Articles on 
psychology, creative arts, philosophy, 1500-3000; articles of the 
day, particularly with a strong background character; short sto- 
ries of unusual literary merit. Jeanette Finch. Articles, $50 


up, Acc. (Western Hemisphere rights.) 
Toronto Star Weekly, The, 80 King St. W.. Toronto, Canada. 
(W-10) Feature articles, Canadian appeal, Reset s, 50- 
,000, a serials, 18-20,000; short eR 500; love- 


d t 5 tic, West detect 
Ed. Gwen Cowley, Fict. Rd. Varyi 


September, 1944 


Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Articles with photos of personalities, sports, satire, unusual 
subjects and places, 1000-3000. Harry A. Bull. Varying rates. 

True, (Country Press) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Any factual subject of interest to men, 2500-20,000; fillers, 
500 up. Horace B. Brown. According to value. 


U. S. Army Review, 502 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. (Bi-M) Personal, human-interest military features, with 
art, to 1500. Harry C. Ford. %c up. 

USMC Pictorial News, Haddington Bldg., Norfolk 1, Va. 
(Q-15) United States Marine Corps and Navy news and stories. 
Fred L. Jack Robinson. Ind. 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 8 E. 41st St., New York 17, (M-25) 
WPB ruling  preckease acceptance of writers’ material for dura- 
tion. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, 
Va. (Q-75) Exceptional literary, scientific, political. essays 
3000- ; short stories and verse of high standard. Charlotte 
Kohler, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 


War Doctor, The, 41 E. 42nd St., New York Pocket-size. 
Human interest side of military and civilian medical practice; 
150-word anecdotes; articles, 400-900; verse; cartoons; photos, 


‘Frank W. Murphy. 6c word, Pub. 


Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Bi-M-10) 
ticles on travel, history. biography, 200-1500; essays on - 
operatives, 1000-1200; varied verse. . G. Mauritzen. Pay- 
ment as agreed, Pub. Overstocked.) 

Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, Calif, 
(M-20) Articles 1500, photos_of out-of-door California, natural 
science, history, biography. Phil Townsend Hanna. 3c, pay- 
ment by Acc. 

Woodmen of World, 216 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
(M-5) Short i. a with appeal to male reader. Horace L. 
Roseblum. $5, Acc. 

World, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18. (Bi-M-25) First and 
third-person stories of general human interest, entertainment 
value; personality stories, 1500 up. No fiction or poetry. Ann 
Mahner. 2%c up, Acc. 


Pe Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles 
rrent political, litera: scientific, art subjects 5000-6000. 
Helen MacAfee, Mng. Ed. rates, 
Yank, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Ww) An 5 ao 
magazine published by and for enlisted men of the U. S. Arm 
Your Life, The P Guide to Desirable Living, 354 4th 
Ave., New’ form, (M-25) Inspirational. helpful articles on 
living, 1200-2500; fillers. Douglas Lurton. First-class rates, Acc. 
Your Mind ~enresy 103 Park Ave., New York. Material on 
or a subject-matter. Dr. Thomas Garrett. Up to lc. 
our Personality, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Twice a year.) 
Helpful articles on all phases of personality, 700-2500. Good 
rates, Acc. 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


American 258 Riverside Drive, New York. (M- 
15) For ex tant mothers. and mothers of babies under one 
ear old. Uses in every issue _an article by physician, No 
iction. No payment for verse, elcomes contributions of less 
than 1000 words dealing with infant care. No photos. %c, Pub. 

American Cookery, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. Magazine 
for home economists, teachers, and workers in_food and news 
items; photos; cartoons and cartoon ideas. Jean McClellan 
Whitney. Mng. Ed. 1c, Pub. 

American Family, 141. W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. at) 
Goes aanciee covering all aspects of daily life, to 1600. John 

W. Mullen. Ind. rates, Pub. 

Better Home, The, 161 8th Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Q- 
12) Short stories and feature articles ‘of interest to home a 
family groups, Christian viewpoint, 750-2250; short poems of 
9 quality, a interest, and beauty; occasional photos. 

Reaves. average, 

Brides 527 Sth Ave., New 17, (Q) Illus- 
trated 100-1500, covering fashions, home_dec- 
oration, of interest to brides. Marian E. tfeldt. Vary- 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Short stories to "5000, 4 to 6-part serials; articles of 
ore to Canadian women, 2500. W. Dawson. Good rates, Acc. 

Charm Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Short stories, to 2500. Mrs. Frances Harrington. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-10) Short stories, love, married-life, parental problems, 
mystery, adventure, 3500-5000. Articles, ‘Canadian interest, up 
to 2000. Mary-Etta MacPherson, Acting Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broadway, New York. (M-5) 
Love and domestic stories with housewife slant, 3500-5000; 
short-shorts, 1200-1500; light articles, 1000; short verse; how- 
la items. Joan Ranson. Approx. 2c, Acc.; short-shorts, 


Family Circle Magazine, The, 400 Madison Ave., New York. 
(W- 7 Overbought; not in market. R. R. Endicott. Good 


rates. 

Glamour, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) A fashion and beauty magazine for young career_wom- 
en. Feature articles, 1500; fillers 400-800. Mrs. Peter Fuller, 
Ed. “%e Ace., % Pub. 

Good Housekeeping, no pp 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Short stories up 10,000; short articles; verse. 
Herbert R. Mayes. Acc. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 9 Ave., New York. (M-50) Dis- 
tinguished short Stories only; not mat 
Prefers articles in outline form. Mary Louise ell, Lit. Ed. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
— Tex. (M-10) Articles of interest to Southern women, 

short stories, few short-shorts; 


19,000-30,000: verse. J. Tom ann. lc up, photos 
$2 up, Acc. 
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Household, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kans. (M-20) 
Household and general articles, short stories, 1000- . Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Independent neg 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
(National Federa usiness & Professional Women’s Clubs) 
Articles expressing woman’s viewpoint on social and economic 
matters, business and professional women’s problems, stories 
of women’s success in business, techniques for satisfying liv- 
ing; women’s adventures; ,woman’ s eos in the war effort; light, 
humorous articles, woman’s angle, 1 2000. Verse 2-5 stanzas. 
Short jokes. Frances Maule. $5-$35 per article, verse $2-$3, 
cc, 


Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-15) Articles 2000-5000; short stories 2500-7500, ser- 
lals 50-70,000; novelettes 20-40,000, short lyric verse; fillers ; 
cartoons. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 1 M- 
25) Short stories for smart young women, ages 17- 39 “1500- 

, articles up to 2500; light, brisk personality sketches: 
humorous sketches; cartoons. Betsy Talbot Blackwell. Acc. 
(Temporarily stocked.) 

Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-25) Articles of Canadian war-time urgency and interest. J. 
Herbert Hodgins, 1c, Pub. 

McCall’s Magazine, (McCall) 23 Park Ave., New York. (M- 
15) Serials, 60,000; complete novels, 25-30,000; short stories, 
5000-6000; articles. Otis L. Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

My Baby, 1 E. 53rd St., New York (Q) Articles to 1000 of 
interest to expectant mothers, new mot ers, and mothers of 
children up to six years. Photos. No poetry. lc, Pub. Louise 
Gripps Glemser. 


National Home Monthly, (Home_Pub. Co.) Bannatyne anc 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. (M-10) iifuetrated 
feature articles; short stories, 5000; verse. L. E. Brownell. 
Good rates, Acc. 

National Parent-Teacher, The, 600 S. Michigan Blyd., Chi- 
cago 5. (M)_ Scientifically accurate, but informall written, = 
lustrated articles on rearing and education of children, to 2 
Eva H. Grant. %c, photos $1-$3, Acc. 


’ Magazine, The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles. = ay relationships, child care, food with 
menus and _reci . Clara Savage Littledale. 
jokes. ‘on childhood and teen-age problems $5 


Seventeen, (Guide Publications) 551 5th Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Non-academic articles on all subjects of interest to ‘teen 
agers, 1000-2500; high school age fiction, 2000-3000. Helen Val- 
entine. Good rates, Acc. 


_She, (Transradio News Features, Inc.) 521 Sth Ave, New 
York. (M-15) Articles covering women’s everyday problems— 
romance, sex, self-improvement, etc.—1000-3000; stories, either 
first or third-person, 2000 to 4000. Self evaluation quizzes and 
questionnaires; original test-yourself ideas and other enter- 
taining features, to 1000; fill llers; verse. 1-3c, 60 days from 
Vogue, Inc Vanity Fair, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York. (2M-35) Articles of general interest, 
women’s war work, 1500-2000; photos. No poetry, no fiction. 
Edna W. yore Good rates, ‘Acc. 


Wes: 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4. (Semi- 
M) rinks t interesting, readable fiction to 3000; ort- 
shorts and timely articles of interest to the homemaker, to 
1200; two-part serials. Zepha Samoiloff. 2-5c, b. 

Woman, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
Non-fiction of interest to women, 1800, and articles on what 
women are doing, preferably written in narrative style. Marion 
White. 5c up, Acc. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York (M) Fiction, 2500- 
4500 with human interest appeal to American housewives and 
mothers: art-of-living and humorous articles, 1 An- 
thony, Mng. ; Betty Finnin, Fiction Ed.; Mabel Hill’ Sou- 
laine, Feature Ed. Rates on arrangement. 

Woman’s Home Companion, Ce. -Colties) 205 Park Ave., 
New York. (M-10) Women’s and h old interests. Articles, 
2500-6000; short stories, to 10,000; movelettes 15,000; short 
novels, to 25, — serials to 60,000. Wm. A . Birnie, First- 
class rates, 

Woman's Life 354 4th Ave., New York. (Q) A companion 
publication to Your Life and Your Personality. Helpful, enter- 
taining articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman's life. 
Douglas Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


ALL-FICTION OR MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 
(Also Special Classifications not Grouped Elsewhere) 


_ Adventure, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) Dis- 
tinctive adventure short stories, novelettes. Kenneth White. 
1%c up. Acc. 

Blue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Mystery and adventure short stories, novelettes, serials; k 
length novels. Real-experience contests. Donald Kennicott. 
rates, Acc. 

Doc Savage Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, (M-15) Action adventure short stories about 4000, Ameri- 
fee. heroes, any locale. W. J. deGrouchy, B. Rosmond. Ic up, 
ace. 

Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
( iver go short stories, novelettes of the African jun- 
gles. W. Scott Peacock. 1c, Acc. 

Short 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New Ly ~ 20. (2-M-25) 
Adventure, mystery, action short stories up 6000; novel- 
ettes, 10,000-25,000; serials; book lengths; fillers, 50-500. True 
adventures to 1000. Dorothy Mcllwraith. Good rates, Acc. 

Speed Adventure Stories, (Arrow) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Lively adventure stories. Little market for shorts; novelettes 
usually on ofder. Varying rates, Acc. 

Thrilling Adventures, (Thrilling) | 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-i0) Action short stories and novelettes, to 15,000. For- 
eign locales; American heroes; slight woman interest. Leo 
Margulies. Ic up, Acc. (Overstocked, not buying now.) 
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DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTER Y—GANGSTER 


Big Book Detective, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M) Stories of crime action. Shorts, 4000-5000; novelettes, 
tc 10,000. Alden Norton. %c up, Acc. 

ve, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
Uses a 35,000-word lead novel featuring The 
several short fast-action 

Leo Margulies. lc up, 


Black Book 
16. (Bi-M-10) 
Black Bat, written on assignment; 
detective-crime stories not over 6000. 

cc, 

Black Mask, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-10) Detective short stories and novels to 60,000, Kenneth 
White, Ic up, Acc. 

Crack tblications. Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Scharch St ork. (Bi-M-10) Detective fiction 
short_ stories and novel- 


stressing plot and RF 
ettes, 10,000. Cliff Campbell, Ed., Robt. W. Lowndes, 
Mng. Ed. lc up, Acc. 
Detective Novel, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New watt 16. 
‘ast- 


(Bi-M-10) Book-length detective novel by arrangement. 
action detective short stories. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Detective Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Detective short stories to 8000; novelettes to 12,000; 
short novels to 20,000. Daisy Bacon. le up, Acc. 

Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M) Emotional short stories, crime background, up to 4000; 
detective-mystery-menace novelettes 9000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
Ed.; Paul Payne, Ed, rates. 

Dime Detective Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St.. sow 
York 17. (M- 20) Mystery, action short stories 5000, sy Te 
sizing menace and horror; novelettes 10-15,000. Kenneth wW ite. 
le aa ce. 

ry Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
vee 25) Stories of detection, and/or crime, and/or 
mystery. No supernatural stories per se, although if a legiti- 
mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
or horror elements, O. K. No taboos, no angles editorially. 

“Ellery Queen.’ $150 for average length short story, Acc. 

Flynn’s Detective Fiction, (P r) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Combined with 

G-Men Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Glamorous, fast-action G-Men_ short stories 1 
6000; novelettes 7000-8000; 20-000-word G-Man novel by ar- 
rangement. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Hollywood Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
All material on contract. 

Mammoth Detective, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigns A: Ave., Chi- 
cago. (Q-25) Fast-action detective fiction, wit dia- 
logue; also true-crime stories. Wide range in ots of — 
75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

New Detective, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Detective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 12,000, Alden 
Norton, 

Phantom Detective, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-10) Fast-action detective, crime short Stories 1000- 
5000. Book-length novels by arrangement. Leo Margulies. 1¢ 
up, Ace. 

Popular Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(BiM-10) Detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 7000- 
10,000. Leo Margulies. lc, Acc. 

Private Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 
Short stories to 6000, with some girl interest. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. Fast- 
moving detective stories to 6000. Little market for shorts; 
novelettes usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Speed Mystery, (Trojan) 125 = 46th St., New York. Fast- 
moving mystery stories to 6 Little market for shorts; 
novelettes usually on order. rates, Acc. 

Shadow Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Mystery detective short stories 1500- 6000, detective or 
police background. W. J. deGrouchy, B. Rosmond. lc up, Acc. 

Super Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. (Bi-M) 
Short stories, 3000-5000; novels, 20,000, by ‘arrangement. K. W. 
Hutchinson and tas E. Matthews, joint editors. 

Ten Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18.  (Bi-M-10) detective, mystery short stories, 1000- 
5000; novelettes, 10-12,000; woman interest welcome. A. A. 


le up, Acc 
tive, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 
Short stories 1000-5000, novelettes 10-12,000. 


46th St., New York. 
Fair rates, Pub. 


10 Detec 
18. (Bi-M-10) 
le up, Acc. 

Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
"Tetien- detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 
novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. le up, Acc. 

ystery, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16 
a length detective novel by arrangement. Leo 
le up, Acc. 


WESTERN: MALE INTEREST 


(Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Fa 
moving, dramatic Western fiction; short stories to 5000, nov 
ettes and novels, 8-14, Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; Damon 
Knight, Ed. Up to lc, Acc. 

Action Stories, (Fiction _ Bouse 670 Sth Ave., New York 19. 
Q-20) Fast stories of the est with good woman interest, 
000-20,000. W. Scott Peacock. Ace. 


Best Western Novels, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New 
York. Western sneetitien, short stories; novels up to 30,000. 
Robert O. Erisman. to 1%ec, Acc. 

Big Book Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) A few short stories, 5000. Western _novelettes, 
1 : Western fact articles 1500. Michael 
Tilden, Mng. Ed. ; 


,000, 
Paul Payne, Ed, Up to ic, Acc. 
Blue Ribbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Novels, 
40-50,000, rates by agreement, paying promptly, Pub. Short 


stories, 2000-5000. Cliff Campbell. %c up, Acc. 


Grout (Coiumbia_ Publications, Inc.—Double Ac- 
tion Group) 241 urch St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same as 


Thrilling 
(M-10) 
7000- 10,000; 


Thrilling M: 
(Bi-M-10) 
Margulies. 


The Author & Journalist 


40,000. Robert O. Erisman. up, ‘hee. 


Dime_ Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-10) Vigorous,” human Western a stories, 2000- 
6000; novelettes, 9000-10,000; novels, 18,000; emotional inter- 

Double Action Western, (Columbia Inc. - Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Western. 


Exciting Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
(Bi-M-10) Western action-packed short stories, 1000-6000; nov- 
elettes, 7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


Famous Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Q-10) One novelette, to 
9000; short stories 2000-5000; fact articles to Cliff 
Campbell, Ed.; Robt. W. Lowndes, Mng. %c up, Ace. 

Fifteen Western Tales, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (Bi-M) Stories of the Old West, 4000-6000; no novel- 
—_ Occasional fact articles. Alden Norton. %c up, Acc. 

44 Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. or 
M-10) Western short stories, 4000-6000; novelettes, 9000-15,000. 
Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; Paul Payne, Ed. Up to Ic, =" 

Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Western historical short stories, novelettes, of covered- 
wagon oe Linton Davies. lc, Acc. 

_ Lariat Story Magazine, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, colorful_stories, ranch-and- 
sange locale, good woman interest 15,000. Jack O'Sullivan. Ic, 

cc 


_Masked Rider Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-10) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring the 
Masked Rider, written by assignment; an 8000-word novelette, 
several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old West, with 
no modern touches. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 


New Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 17. 
Colorful Western action stories; shorts to 5000, novels and 
novelettes, 8-12,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; Damon Knight, 
Ed. Up to lc, Acc. 
ular Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
Leo Margulies. lc, Ace. 


Range Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. wit Book-length novels on assignment; short stories 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000. 1c, Acc. 

Real Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 41 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Rio Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-10) Book-length novel on assignment. Pioneer and 
frontier short stories 1-6000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 


Western Stories, (Trojan) 125 E, 46th St., New York. 
Western action stories. Little market for shorts; novelettes 
usually written on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Dramatic, emotional, colorful stories of the 
ae west, girl interest, to 15,000. Michael Tilden, Ed. 1c up, 

ce. 

0 Story Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New. York 17. 
Me 10) "Dramatic human-interest Western short stories up to 
5000; novelettes 9000; novels 15,000. Harry Widmer, Ed. Ic 


Pop’ 
10,000. 


up, Acc, 
Texas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M- 10) Fast-moving, action- packed short stories, Western 


law man’s viewpoint, 1000-6000. Book-length novel by arrange- 
ment. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-10) Action- — thrilling Western short stories, 1000-6000; 
novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 15,000. Slight girl interest 
permissible. Leo Margulies. le up, Ace. 


West, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Bi-M-15) 
Book-length novels arranged for on assignment; short stories 
1000-6000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Wes (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Dramatic Western short stories up to 5000; novel- 
ettes 10,000 and 12,000, with strong human interest—range, out- 
law, railroads, etc. Ruth Dreyer. lc up, Acc. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Western Novel and Short Stories, (Red Circle) 366 Madison 
Ave., New York. (Bi-M-15) Western short stories, 5000-7000; 
ti ue 10-20,000; novels to 40,000. Robert O. Erisman. Ke, 
up, Acc. 

Western Short Stories, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New 
York. (Q-10) Needs Western short stories from 1500 to 8000, 
Robert O. Erisman. “ec up, Acc. 

Western Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Western short stories up to 5000; complete novels 12,- 
000; acta 8000-9000. John Burr. Good rates, Acc. 

Wes Trails, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
18. BoM M-10) Western action short stories up to 5000; novel- 
ettes 10-12,000. Ruth Dreyer. 1c up, Acc. 


SPORT 


Baseball Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 
19. (Twice yearly-20) Short stories, to 4000, novelettes to 10,- 
000, all with baseball theme. Malcolm Reiss. 1c, 


Exciting Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-10) Uses only baseball and football stories up to 6000 and 
novelettes to 10,000. Leo Margulies.*lc, Acc. 

Fight Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Fast stories of the ring, including army-navy settings, 
5000-20,000. Tack O’Sullivan. 1c, Acc. 

Popular Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10 Sport short stories 1000-6000. Book-length novels by 
arrangement, Mature angle, slight woman interest. Leo Mar- 
gulies. Ic, Acc. 


September, 1944 


Thrilling Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Semi-An-15) Gridiron stories, woman interest allowed. Shorts 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; short novels 15-25,000. Leo 
Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M- 10) Sport short stories 1000-6000, novelettes 7500- 10,000; 


mature angle, woman interest allowed. Leo Margulies. lc up, 
ce. 
WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 
Air War, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Q-10) 
Stories of today’s war in the air. Shorts 1000-6000; novelettes 


7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Army-Navy Flying Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Q) Flying adventures of both our armed services— 
action imperative; love, permissible. Leo Margulies. le up, Acc. 

Fighters, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Bi- 
M-10) Stories of U. S. Army and Navy air forces and the RAF 
in action; of American soldiers-of-fortune in the air, all over 
the world; modern commercial flying; sabotage; Fifth Column 
activities in aviation industry, etc., 1000-6000; ‘novels, 15,000. 
Leo Margulies. le up, Acc. 

‘Wings, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. (Q-20) 
7 up-to-date war air novelettes, 15,000. Linton Davies. 
c, Ace. 


SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 


Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-10) rills, fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 
14,000; novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; love 
interest. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; Ann Hale, Ed. le up, Acc, 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M-15) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short stories up 
to 6000; novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. MclIlwraith. 
lc, verse 25c line, Pub. 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 
Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago. (Q) Science-fiction short stories, 2000-10,000; novelettes 
10-40,000; novels, 40-60,000. Davis, Ed.; Raymond A, 
Palmer, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 


Ast Szience Fiction, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-25) Science short stories up to 6000, novelettes 
10-25,000; serials 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. 1%c up, Acc. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (Q-25) Fantastic novelettes, short stories and verse 
of exceptional quality. Mary Gnaedinger. lc, Acc. 

Fantastic Adventures, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (Q) Pseudo-scientific short stories 2000-10,000, novel- 
ettes to 40,000, novels, 40-60,000. Definite air of fantasy, not 
straight science. B. G. Davis, Ed.; Raymond A. Palmer, Mng. 
Fd. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Planet Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 

-20) Thrilling short stories, novelettes, of future worlds. 
ood adventure feel. W. Scott Peacock. lc, 

Startling Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length science-fiction novels, short stories. 
Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. i Bi- M-15 Pseudo-scientific adventure stories to 10,000; 
—_ pseudo-science novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. 1c up. 
ec. 


WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


omances, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave.. New 

y 19. 16.20)" novelettes, romantic flavor, 10,000, 
W. Scott Pea c, Acc. 

Ranch Pena pe 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi- pan Western love short stories 4000-6000; novelettes 10,- 
000; novels 25,000; 4-part serials to 45,000; fillers to 500; verse. 
Fanny Ellsworth. 1c, Acc. 

Rangeland Romances, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-10) Emotional love short stories, old West, woman's 
viewpoint 5000, novelettes 9000, novels 15,000. Harry Widmer, 


le up, Acc. 
Rodeo Romances, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-10) Romantic Western stories, cowgirl or cowboy viewpoint 
love yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo Margulies, 


le up, Ace. 

Romantic Range, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Stories of the modern West; 3000- 3500; novelettes to 
10,000. Daisy Bacon. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Romantic action Western short stories, novel- 
ettes 1000-10,000, novels 20,000; mostly girl’s viewpoint. Leo 
Margulies. lc up, Acc. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


All Story Love Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Publishes one strong, dramatic serial, which must be 
motivated by love, but can combine elements of mystery with 
ng love story; one novelette to 10,000, and six short stories 

not more than 6000. Some verse. Short stories in especial 
Se Ollie Redpath. 

Complete Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 18. 
(Bi- M10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; court- 
ship and marriage articles, to 1500; romantic verse. Rose 


Wyn. lc up, Acc. 

Exciting Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-10) Lead novel, 25,000; short stories 1000-6000. Leo Margu- 
lies. lc, Ace. 

Gay Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 "Charck St., New York. (Bi-M) Third person love short 
stories; novelettes to 10,000. Marie A. Park. lc up, Acc. 

Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M) ird person love short 
stories, novelettes up to 10,000. Marie A. Park. 1c up, Acc. 


Love Book Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
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17. _(M-10) Glamorous young love short stories, novelettes, 
3000-10, ys little verse. Ollie Redpath. Ic to 2c, 

Love Fiction Monthly, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New 
York. Be M-10) Plausible, well-written love short stories —_ 
articles, 2000-7000; strongly dramatic novelettes 8000-12, 
Romantic verse. Rose Wyn. Ic up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Love Novels, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-10) Glamorous modern_love stories; shorts up to ; 
novelettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. 1c, Acc. 

Love Short Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M) Romantic fiction, 3000-10,000. 1c, min., Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Modern love short stories, to 5500; novelettes 
6500; 2 to 4-part serials, installments 5000-7000; verse up to 
16 lines. Daisy Bacon; Esther J. Ford. Good rates, Ace. 

New Love, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St.,. New York 17. 
Realistic love shorts 2000-5000; stories. stressing women in 
war effort; novelettes 7-12,000. Peggy Graves. lc up. 

Popular Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Book-length girl angle love novels; will look at de- 
tailed synopsis. Around 25,000; -shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Margu- 
lies. le up, Acc. 

Romance, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M 
Modern stories with exotic or unusual backgrounds, 3500-12,000. 
Peggy Graves. lc up, Ace. 

Ten Story Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000, roman- 
tic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Love Magazine, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (M-10) Love short stories 1000-6000; novelettes, 8000- 
y aa novels 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. Leo Margulies. le up. 

ce, 

New York 18. 


Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., 
roman- 


Vai 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000 ; 
tic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. lc up, Acc. 


TRUE CONFESSION 


Modern Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) First-person real-life short stories to 5000; novelettes 
10-12,000; short shorts under 4000; book lengths 15-20,000; fre- 
quent contests for cash prizes. Hazel Berge. Good rates, Acc. 

Personal Romances, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person romances, young heroes and heroines, with 
strong emotional problems logically worked out, 1500-5000; 
novels, 14,500; 3-part serials, 5000 each; novelettes, 6500; 
articles, fillers, 500; verse, 4 lines. Mrs. May C. Kelley. 1%ec, 
Acc, 

Real Romances, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-10)_First- 
person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10-20, Written 
from viewpoint of both men and women; young; dramatic. 
Mary Rollins. 2%c to 10,000, Acc. 

Real Story, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-10)_ First-person 
short stories, to 6500; novelettes, 10,000-20,000.. Written from 
viewpoint of both men and women. Mary Rollins. 2%c, to 
10,000 words; $350, for 20,000, Acc. 

Secrets, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. (M) P= 
matic, first-person stories from real life. Shorts 3000-6000 
novelettes 10-12, Rose Wyn. Up to 2%c, Acc. 

True Confessions, (Fawcett Pub., Inc., and Country Press) 
1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) First-person stories re- 
flecting life today, and based on problems of young love, rom- 
ance, marriage, 3000 to 6000; novelettes to 10,000, by-line au- 
tobiographical stories and first-person fact articles on pr 
lems of modern living. Ins “> self- help fillers, 500; 
poetry to 16 lines. Florence } Cleveland, Ed.; Wm. C. Len- 
gel, Exec. Ed. 

True Experiences, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
True first-person short stories 5000-8000; serials 15- 

0,000. Henry Lieferant. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True Love and R (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., Hew 
York. (M-10) True first-person short pleree 8000; serials 
14-20.000. Henry Lieferant. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True Romances, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
(= 10) True first-person_ short etesine 5000-8000; serials 15- 

8,000. Henry Lieferant. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) True first- ge dl short stories to 7000; serials 14-18,- 
000. Henry Lieferant. 3c and up, 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


—_ = 4 Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi- M) "Fact articles on crime cases with m — ~ { 
and good detective work. 1500 to — Official by-lines pr 
Robert Levee. Ic oo photos $3, Ac 

Comite Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
pens ork. (Bi- M) ‘Fact articles on crime cases with m poe ed 

good detective work. 1500-5000. Official by-lines pr 

Levee. 1c up, $3, Acc. 
Confidential Detective Cases (Close-Up, Inc.) 60 Hudson St., 
Led York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. 1c up, Acc.; photos, 

Crime Confessions, 1476 Broadway, New York. (No definite 
schedule.) First-person stories by persons involved in current 
crimes, 5000, particularly convicted women criminals. Query. 
Huge Layne. 1%c and up, photos $3.50, Acc. (No Jan-Feb. is- 
sues.) Not buying: 

Crime Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. (No definite 
schedule.) Fact detective stories, current, human emotion, 5000; 
pictures dealing with crime. Hugh Layne. 1%c up, photos $3. 50, 
Ace. (No Jan.-Feb. issues.) Not buying. 

Front Page Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) True stories of detective investigations, preferably 
under official by-lines; strong mystery element necessary, 1000- 
5000. West F. Peterson. 2c to 3c; photos $3, Acc. 


Headquarters Detective, 1476 Broadway, New. York. (No de- 
finite schedule.) Illustrated current crime stories, 5000. Hugh 
Layne. 1%c up, photos $3.50, Acc. (No Jan.-Feb. issues.) Not 

ve Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 60 Hudson St., New 


man Detecti 
you mBi- M) Fact detective cases. 1c up, Acc.; photos $3-$5. 
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ide Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
ieee stories of crime investigations under official by-line, if 
poegible. 1000-5000, stressing mystery, detective work. West 

Peterson. 2c-3c up, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Mas Detective, The, (Macfadden) ty E. 42nd St., New 
York. nite 25) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttleworth. 
2c —- photos $1 to $5, Acc. (Send for suggestions and 
case cards. 


National Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases, with m Aaa f 
and good detective work. 1500- . Official by-lines pri 
Robert Levee. lc up, photos $3, Acc. 


Official Detective, 400 N. Broad St., 
True detective crime-detection stories '5000- 7000 ; 
Keller. 2c, Acc. 

Real Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. (No definite 
schedule.) True illustrated crime stories, 5000; official by-lines 
preferred but not imperative. Hugh Layne. 1c up, photos 


Philadelphia 30. (M-25) 
photos. H. A, 


$3.50, Acc. (No Jan.-Feb. issues.) Not buying. 

Revealing Detective Cases, (Close-up, Inc.) 60 Hudson St., 
ae. York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. le up, Acc.; photos, 
$ 


32nd St., New York. 


Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 
regular length de- 


(Bi-M) Short detective stories under 3000; 
tective stories, 4800-5000. New cases preferred, but old cases 
will be considered. Must contain plenty of color, action, and 
tices New cases, $100, Acc.; old cases, $75, Acc.; photos, 


Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd St., New 

York. Same requirements as Scoop Detective Cases. 
Detective, (Country Press) 1501 Broadway, New 
(M-15) Dramatic fact stories of crime, chiefly solved 
Must supply Query editor, 
shorts, Acc. $3 for every 


Si 
York. 
murders, -6000. 

Sam Schneider. 2c; 5c for 1000-wor 
photograph used, ‘Pub. 


True Detective, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd Sts New York. M- 
25) True detective, crime stories with actual fiments 3 with or 
without official Zz. line, 4000-7000; serials, installments of 
7 Send for detailed instructions and case cards. John Shut- 
tleworth. 2c minimum, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 


RURAL—AGRICULTURAL 


BROAD GENERAL APPEAL 


American Agriculturist, Bank Bi Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Bi-W) Poems $2 apiece, 
Better Farms, Pulaski, N. Y. (Semi-M) Agricultural features 


(success type) 1000-1250; stories about successful northeastern 
farmers and farm operators, illustrated. Louis Kosoff. lc, Pub. 

Canadian itryman, 204 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Can- 
~ Short stories to 3000. Daniel McKee. Varying 
ates, 


s Farmer, Topeka, Kan. (M-5) Authenticated farm 
experience articles 300-800; material of interest to farm women 
and girls; jokes. Ray Yarnell. 1c up, jokes $1, Acc. 

Gentleman, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-5) oe stories 2500-5000; 3-part gs general arti 
of interest to farm and farm-town people 1 3000; articles for 
women; humorous sketches; jokes. Robert H. Reed. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Country Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. (M-5) First or 
second rights to serials 50-80,000, short stories 2500- 4500, rural 
appeal. Children’s page items, household photos; verse. Amy 

Roe. “ec up, Acc. 

Family H and Weekly Star, O. Box 4005, Place 
D’Armes Postal Sta., Montreal, Que., (W-5) Farm and 
rural home magazine. Short stories 2500-3500; featurettes on 
live or curious topics, 600-1500, photos; agricultural articles of 
interest to Canadian farmers. R. Kennedy. Non-fiction, $3.50 


column, Pub.; fiction, $20 a story, Acc. 

Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia. (M-5) Agricultural articles wit photos 300-600; 
(query before sending); woman-interest short stories, 3000; 
cartoons. Arthur H . Jenkins. 2c up, fiction 10c up, Acc. 

Michigan Farmer, 1632 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 16, 
Mich. (Bi-M-5) Short articles of special interest to Michigan 


——. cartoons, photos, artwork. Milon Grinnell. $3 column, 

Pigeon Loft, The, 4442 Woodman, Sherman Oaks, Calif. (M) 
Experience articles from breeders of fancy, racing, and utility 
pigeons, with suitable pictures, 500. Carl Naether. lc, snap- 
shots, $1, Acc. 

Farmer, Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. (M) Short-shorts, 1200-2000, (submit to Dallas, Tex., 
office, 1105 Insurance Bldg.) Eugene Butler. 2c Min., Pub. 

Southern turist, Nashville; Tenn. (M-5) Articles of 
Southern rural interest; photos, cartoons, cover designs. B. 
Kirk Rankin, Jr. Fair rates, Acc. for fiction, cartoons; % 
for articles. 

Successful F. (Meredith) Des Moines, la. (M-10) Agri- 
cultural atticley, Toke jokes, news items, photos, cartoons. Kirk Fox. 
Articles, etc., verse, 25c line, Acc. 


HORTICULTURAL—LIVE STOCK—ETC, 


American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Poultry Journal, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Breeders’ Gazette, Spencer, Ind. 


— Farm & Poultry Journal, 110 7th Ave., N., Nashville, 


Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 
Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pa. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Py oe Livestock Producer, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


The Author & Journalist 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ART-PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 353 Newbury St., Boston, (M) Illus- 


trated technical articles. 

Art News, 136 E. 57th St., New York. (Semi-M, Oct. through 
May; M, June through Sept.) News articles on art or per- 
sonalities of artists. Alfred M. Frankfurter. 2c, Pub. 

Camera, The, Baltimore Life Bldg., Baltimore 1, Md. (M-35) 
Practical illustrated articles on photography and amateur cine- 


matography 500 to 1800; illustrations extra. E. V. enzell. 
Cc, cc, 

Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., woes, Calif. (M-25) 
Ullustrated articles on amateur movie making, 1 sketches 


and descriptions of movie making gadgets. Arthur é. Gavin. 


“%ec to le, photos $1, Pub. 

Minicam Photography Magazine, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 
(M-25) Entertaining, instructive, inspiring articles on amateur 
photography, with illustrations; also helpful gadget ideas for 
wartime methods and techniques brought about by shortages of 
materials. Query. A. Mathieu, Mng. Articles to $75, 
yee items, $2 up, photos $5 up, Acc. 

Pic s, The S hot M ine, 343 State St,, Rochester 4, 
N, ¥. mai te free) Amateur snaps, all subjects; no ‘‘candid’’ shots. 


Wyatt Brummitt. $3, Acc. 
Popular Phot (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. (M-25) per a of general reader interest on still pho- 


tography and amateur movie making, 1000-2500, semi-technical 
features, photographic success stories, how- to-make-it articles, 
filler items 100-750, striking photos. John R. Whiting, Mng. 
Ed.; Frank Fenner, Jr., Tech. Ed. 1c to 2c up, photos, $3-$5, 
cartoons, $10, Acc. 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
(M except Jan., July, Sept.) Articles on photography from view- 
point of picture-taking fan—must contain technical data; 
$25 to $100 per feature, 


photos. Edna R. Bennett, Mng. Ed. 
Pub. 
ASTROLOGY—OCCULTISM 
A Astrology Magazine, 1472 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Astrological articles, essays, short stories 3000; novel- 


ettes, serials, verse, news items. Paul G. Clancy. Ic, Pub. 


Astrology Guide, (Astro. Dist. Co.) 114 E. 32nd St., New 
-25) Astrological material 1500. Dal Lee. %e 
to le, Pu 


Every Astrology, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
(M) articles, largely staff-written. 1c, Acc. 

Horoscope, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) As- 
trological articles, 2500-3000. Grant Lewi. 2c, Acc. 


Today’s Astrology, Cio Pubs.) Rm. 1305, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. (Bi-M- a, nana articles written for 


laymen. Irvin Ray. ‘%e, 
World Astrology Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
(M-25) Only material which is submitted by informed and ex- 


perienced astrologers. “ay Beale. 

Your Personal Astrology Magazine, (Astro Dist. Co.) 114 
E, 32nd St., New York re. (oe) Astrological material 1200- 
1500. Hugh Howard. % to lc, Pub. 


AVIATION 


(Columbia Pubs.) 241 Church St., New York 
(weemsy Mustraved fact aviation material. L. Horace Sil- 
berkleit. Ic and up, Acc. 

Air News, 545 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Covers aviation 
in — branches. Phillip Andrews. Pub. 

r Pilot and Technician, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M- 
35)" “authoritative articles on piloting and_ practical servicing 
and repairing of aircraft, 500-2000. Russ Brinkley. 1c, Pub. 

Air Tech, 545 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) The magazine of 
aircraft maintenance and operation. Technical articles on as- 
signment, 1500. Phillip Andrews. 

Aviation Maintenance, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) 
Articles strictly on maintenance of airplanes and airports, to 
2500; maintenance short-cuts and kinks; photos and drawings 
to illustrate. A. W. D. Harris, Mng. Approx. 2c min., 
Acc. 
Aviation & Yatching, 2816 Eaton Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 
(M-25) Articles on aircraft and yacht building, yacht clubs, 
Cc. A. P., etc., news items and photos on mid-western aviation 
and small boat activities, short stories having a boat or avia- 
tion theme, 1000-1500; verse, 4-8 lines; editorials. Walter X. 
Brennan, Ed. and Pub. lc, 

Flying (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. (M- 
35) Popularized, accurate non-fiction aviation feature articles, 
any phase of present- -day aviation; must have good photos, 

2500. Also seeking ‘“‘scoop”’ photos. Max Karant, Mng. 
3c and up, Acc. 

Fly Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 1 
(M) = aS on military and commercial aviation, 1000 
3000; photographs. A. A. Wyn. 1% to 4 cents, Acc 

Flying Cadet, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-10) Educa- 
tional material, informative articles, covering military aviation 
and aviation instructions, 800-2500, for young men 14-19; fillers, 
cartoons. Archer A, St. John. 1c-2c. 

Plane Talk, 350 5th Ave., New York. (Bi-M) First-hand re- 
ports by men in AAF, etc., on Consolidated Vultee planes in 
war theatres. No verse, fiction, rewrites. Hill Knowlton, Gen- 
erous rates, Acc. ioe 
Skyways, (Henry Pub. Co.) 444 Madison Ave., New 
(M-25) Technically correct topics on_ aviation explained for an 
intelligent amateur adult audience. J. Fred Henry. Pub. 


BOATING—YACHTING 


, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich. (6 times 


Boa Indus‘ 
ae *poat builders, repair yards, or dealers, 1c-2c, 


a year) Stories 
Acc. Jim hy 


September, 1944 


Motor Boat, Combined with Power Boating, 63 Beekman St., 
New York. (M-25) Practical articles for boat owners, written 
by expert owners with years of experience, naval architects or 
other engineers, No general articles, nor articles not_ technical 
9 _ -technical in nature. No poetry. Gerald T. White. 
c, Acc. 

Pacific Motor Boat, (Miller-Freeman) 71 Columbus St., Seat- 
tle 4. (M) Illustrated features on boating subjects, pleasure 
or commercial, confin to Pacific Coast background; news 
items, photographs. David Pollock. Pub. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Itustrated 
how-to-do-it articles on every phase of boating, 1500. Boris 
Lauer-Leonardi. 1c, photos $3, b. 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Factual yacht- 
ing material, cruise “=~ and technical articles on design, 
rigging, etc., to 3500. little os: no verse. Photos 
containing unusual eatures, . Stone. 1%-2c, Pub. 


CARTOONS—HUMOR 


Army Laughs, (Crestwood) 1790 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) 2- and 3-line jokes. Cartoons, all pointed to army service. 
Ken Browne. rates, cartoons, Acc.; jokes, Pub. 

Gags, (M.L.A. Pubs.) 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. (M-15) 
Cartoons and general humor; crossword puzzles. Good rates for 
gags and drawings, Acc. Poore. 

Judge, Ambler, Pa. (M-15) Humorous material, under 1000; 
novelettes, articles, essays, editorials, verse, jokes, cartoons. 
W. Newbold Ely. Ind., Pub. 

a Service News, The, Box 127, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. (W-5) oS ney of Army life, especially in training 
camps. S. Deane Wasson. $1, min., Acc, 

Nifty, (Par Pub. Co.) Robinhood Ranch, 
15) Cartoons with or without gags. Charles E. 
toons, $7, Acc. 

Pack O’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. Humorous short- 
shorts on army life, jokes, cartoons, poetry. Red Kirby. 2c 
minimum, 25c line, poetry, Acc. 


Hinsdale, Ill. (Q- 
Rubino. Car- 


EDUCATIONAL 


American School Board Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, (M-35) Articles on the administration and business 
management of public schools in cities and towns; illustrated 
articles on new — buildings and new school activities. 
Wm. Bruce. %c, 

American Teacher, =a 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-35) 
Articles on education and labor, 1500-2000. No payment. 

Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, 
(M)_ Professional magazine for teachers and others interested 
in Catholic education. Secures most material from workers in 
the field. %c, Pub. 

Educational Music Mag: 30 E. Adams St,, Chicago. (M) 
How-to-do-it articles by ey music supervisors, teachers, 
band-masters; occasional short stories with the above as cen- 
tral characters; to 1 Guy Hoover. Ind. rates, Pub. 

oom Teacher, The, (Edue. Pub. Corp.) Darien, Conn. (M-40) 
Artic! on methods in elementary grades; short stories for 
little atin to 500. Florence Hale. %c, Pub. (Uses little ma- 
terial from general writers.) 

Gregg Writer, The, 270 Madison Ave., New York. (M except 
July ond Aug.-15) Articles of interest to stenographers and 
office workers; success stories about secretaries who have made 
good or executives who started via the shorthand route, 1000- 
2000; news items, fillers, +" to 
work. No payment for poems. John Tregg. Ic, 

Industrial Arts and Vocational esate 540 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. (M except July and Aug.-35) Industrial 
arts, vocational, and school shop articles. John J. Metz. %c, 
(Overstocked. ) 

nstructor, The, (F._A. Owen Pub. Co.) Dansville, N. Y. 
ao issues emnias Prefers articles by teachers on school- 
room helps. Helen Mildred Owen. Good rates, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 4th Ave., New York 16. 
(M-20) Illustrated articles on nutrition, foods, homemaking, 
clothing, child care, home management and consumer educa- 
tion, for home economics teachers. 1000-1200. Blanche M. 
Stover. ™% to lc, Pub. 

Education, 289 4th Ave., New York. 
May-35c) Experiences in teaching in progressive schools, 
nursery through college, anase. No payment. 

School Shop. P. O. Box 100, Ann Arbor, Mich. (M-25) Uses 
how-we-do-it type of articles covering instructional projects for 
industrial education departments of public schools. with photos 
and working drawings. Lawrence W. Prakken. ‘%%c, b. 


HEALTH—HYGIENE—PHY SICAL 


a Talk, 430 Madison Ave., New York 17. (My Articles on 
babies and prenatal subjects, 1000-2000. Irene Parrott. 
by ($15 min., $20 max.), Pub. 

For Married People Only, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32d St., 
New York. M2 25) Articles solving marital problems, 1200- 
1500, by medical doctor-writers. Cc b. 

Hospitals, E. Division St., Chicago. (M) All articles con- 
tributed gratis by people in the hospital field or authorities in- 
terested in hospital operation. George Bugbee. 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-2: ) Authentic articles on nutrition, mental hygiene, men- 
tal health, posture, sports, athletics, child training, disease, etc., 
verse. Dr. Morris Fishbein. 1c up, Acc. 

Industrial M: 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-50) 
Material on occupational diseases, traumatic surgery. D. 
Cloud. No payment. 

Outwitting mentee 15327 Welland Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 
(Bi-M-25) Personaliz recovery articles stressing the how 
and why slant to restoration of health and economic inde- 
pendence; but now primarily in the market for gadgets, de- 
vices, and sick room hints which will add to the comfort, 
morale, and physical pag being of our war casualties. Harry 

Smithson. $5-$25 for ideas, depending on = usefulness 
to the physically handicapped; articles, Yc, Acc. 


(8-Oct.- 
from 
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Physical Culture, 535 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Bernarr 
Macfadden’s new magazine of health. Uses articles by physi- 
cians and non-professionals on some phase of health or self-bet- 
terment, to 1200. Originality, unique presentation, essential. 
come Brashing, Man. Ed. 2c, unless by special arrangement. 

R. N., A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford, N. J. (M-controlled) 
Articles, factual or human-interest, pertaining to nursing, 
1000-1500. Dorothy Sutherland. Y%c up, Pub. 

Sex Facts, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 FE. 32nd St., New York. 
Inspirational articles so with personality problems or mar- 
ital relations. “e-lc, ib. 

Sex Guide, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-25) Informative, scientific articles on sex and life con- 
duct, 1000-1500, generally by medical doctor-writers. 4c, Pu 


Sexology, (Gernsback) 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25); 
(Q-50) Medical, articles, preferably by phy- 
sicians. “e to 


Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 4th pate New York 
16. (M-20) Articles mostly written on order by doctors and 
nurses. Will consider essays or articles by non- bv ot if 
not longer than 1000. Occasional verse, cartoons, — fill- 
ers. Janet M. Geister, R.N. $5 page (700 words), Pub. 

Your 354 4th Ave., New York 10. As Authentic, en en- 
tortaising, helpful articles on all phases of 
Douglas E. Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


HOME—GARDENING—BUILDING—LANDSCAPING 


American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Practical articles with pertaining to home, interior 
decorating, building, rd —— food, children, family health, 
hon-ecrafts, fashion, 800 to 1000. Mrs. Jean Austin. Varying 
rates, Acc. 


Better Homes & (Meredith) oe Locust St., Des 


Gardens, 
Moines 3, Ia. (M-15) Practical garden, build ing, i foods, furnish- 
ings, home-improvement articles, 500-2500. Frank McDonough. 


Excellent rates, Acc. 


Camellia House Journal, La Canada, Calif. (Q) 
articles on camellias. John R. McCar thy. Ind. 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, (Maclean) 481 University Ave. 
Toronto, ‘Canada. (M-25) Home and garden_ articles to 
photos. Canadian interest only. J. Herbert Hodgins. Ic, Pub. 

Good Food Magazine, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18. (M) 
One fiction story a month. Other material purchased on assign- 
ment. Flora Sands Carlan. $50 per story. 

Home Desirable, The, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, (M-con- 
trolled) Articles on home modernization through plumbing and 
heating, 850; homemaking material, well a> rm Human 
interest features for family. L. R. Varney. 2c, 


Home Cpeuty for the South, 319 Magazine < » New Or- 
a, 12, La. (M-15) Articles on flowers. Camille Brodley. 
ac, Pub. 


House and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-35) Home decoration, gardening, landscape. unusual travel 
and architectural articles. Richardson Wright. Good rates, Acc. 
(Hearst) 


Illustrated 


House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field, 
572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Material mostly staff- 
written. E. Gordon. 


Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. (M-10) er 4 
staff-written. Purchases from West Coast contributors onl: 
Query. Walter Doty. 


MUSICAL 


Band Leade: 4 4th Ave., New York 3. (M) Photos and 
short dealing with band bands, vo- 
calists, etc., 500-1000. Harold Hersey. 2c up, photos, $3. 

Diapason, 306 S. Wyn Ave., Chicago. (M-15) Highly spe- 
cialized articles on organs, organists, ch ch music, recital 
+ coe reviews, 100-1000. S. E. Gruenstein. $2 to $4 col., 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 
25) Articles on musical pedagogics, 2000; photos, cartoons. 
James Francis Cooke. $4 column (600 words), Pub. 

Metronome, 119 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) News of 
popular bands and orchestras, staff written. Barry Ulanov. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

Musical Forecast, 514 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(M-20) Articles and news items of interest to musicians and 
laymen. $1 per column, Pub. 


OUTDOOR—HUNTING—FISHING—FORESTRY 


Alaska Sportsman, The, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-20) 
stories, Alaska interest, 2000-5000; outdoor fact geen: 
sports cartoons, photos, Emery F. Tobin. %c, Pu! 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., ott D. Cc. 
(M-35) Articles on trees, forests, lumbering, outdoor recrea 
tion, travel, oiaen. 2500; outdoor photos. Ovid Butler. 


le up, 

American Rifleman, The, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-25) Authentic y shooting, 
ammunition, ballistic; military, small arms, ordnance articles, 
hunting stories, preferably 3000. C. B. Lister. About lc, Acc. 

Field and Stream, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave. 22, New York. 
(M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 1500-3000. 
David M. Newell. 1c up, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-15) Fish- 
ing, travel, bunting, fur-raising articles by authori 
true Indian and frontier s 2000-2500. A. V. Harding. “ec 


up, Acc. 

Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) fag 
relating to fishing and hunti smen’s interests, to 3000 
kinks, shorts, etc. Raymond — ef rown. Up to 10c, photos $3 
up, cc, 


True 
Alaska 


Outdoors 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. (1-15) 
Articles, stories cartoons on outdoor life, hunting and 
fishing. H. G, Tapply. Payment by agreement. Buys 4 mos. 
ahead of publication. 
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Outdoorsman, The, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (6 times 
a year.) Illustrated fro ae on fishing, hunting, sportsmen in- 
terest. W. L. Rarey. 

Rod and Gun, 1224 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Canada. 
(M) Actual hunting and fishing experiences in Canada, to 1500. 
K. Marshman. %-2c, Pub. 

Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., pow York. (Nov., Dec., Jan., 
Feb.-25) Illustrated articles on skiing and snow sports to 2000; 


-shorts. E. D. Woolsey, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Sports Afield, 1212 Hodgson Bldg., Minneapolis, (M-25) 
Stories of actual fishing, hunting trips 1500-2000, good photos. 
Paul K. Whipple. lc to 2c, Acc. or Pub. 

PICTURE MAGAZINES 

Army Pictoral News, Haddington, Norfolk, Va. (Q-15) Il- 
lustrated Army and Military stories; cartoons. Fred L. Jack 
Robinson, $5 col. (1034x2”), Ace. 

Click, 551 Sth Ave., New York. (M-10) (Guide Mags.) 
Photos. Photo series; noteworthy persons. Andrew B. Hecht. 
$5 per picture, Acc. 


Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York. (W-10) Photos of na- 
tional and world news events, human-interest picture series, 
photo fillers. $5 up, Acc. 

Look, 511 Sth Ave., New York. (Bi-W-10) Articles and pho- 
tos of | eed human interest and action. Harlan Logan. Good 
tates, Acc. 


Movie Life, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
Informal, candid pictures of screen personalities, well-cap- 
tioned. ‘‘Angle’’ stories done in pictures especially desired. 


Betty Etter. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) Articles on motion picture personalities to 1500 on as- 
signment only. Pat Murphy. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

Navy Pictorial News, Haddington Bldg., Norfolk, Va. (M-15) 
Illustrated Naval and sea stories. Fred L. Jack Robinson. $5 


col. (10%4x2"), Ace. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-Sunday news- 
paper supplement.) C. Philip Barber, Mng. Ed. Picture stories. 

“Pic,”” 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-W-10) Photos on 
all entertainment subjects; one article, each issue, on contem- 
engl economic subjects. Helene M. Walsh. $25 per page, 

Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Bldg., Minneapolis 3. (M) 
Photos of High School activities, complete with captions; no 
articles. $3, Pub. 

See, (See Pub. Co.) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M 10) 
Photos with authentic and unusual story backgrounds. Cand 
action type preferred. All photos must be in good taste. o>. 
human interest, glamour girl and_ controversial _ subjects. 
ers, apenas cartoons. $5 up, photos; good prices, car- 
toons, cc. 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Adult Bible Class, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (M) 
Forceful articles, 500-800, on making adult class a dynamic 
force in life of every member; plans for timely social and serv- 
ice activities; longer class methods articles, 700-1000; articles 
on advancement of Christianity in the home, church, commun- 
ity, to 1200, and phe aye ristianity in its relationship to 
life outside, 1000-1200. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. Anne, 

ue., Canada. (M-10) Articles oa wide reader interest in any 

ine, not necessarily religious, 1260-2000; wholesome ction, 

little slang, 1500-2000. Rev. Alcide Bouchard, C.SS.R. 1c, Acc. 
ve Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short stories 

2800-3000; serials, 15-20 3000-word chapters; articles on Cometic 

and other themes, 2000 to 3000; poems under 24 a Rey 

some juvenile adventure short stories, serials. 

Carroll, C.S.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5 ond -_ 


Canadian pew, The, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. (M-10) Short stories, Catholic atmosphere, bright, pointed, 
but not preachy, 3000; no love stories; articles, essays, Cath- 
olic interest, 1000-3000. Rev. J. Il. Bergin, S.J. “ec, Acc. 

Carmelite Review, The, 10 County Rd., Tenafly, N. J. (M) 
Religious monthly operated for charity. Short. stories, articles 
and pictures on current subjects. Andrew L. Weldon. Stories, 
$5-$10; articles, $10; photos, $3, Pub. 

Catholic Home Journal, merged with Poise, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (M-10) Domestic and pedagogical articles on 
home, child training, as are seasonal from a religious and pa- 
triotic standpoint; essays of a religious nature and general in- 
terest; short stories that implicitly point a moral, 1800-2000. 
Verse about home, children, etc., 12-16 lines. Photos of chil- 
dren. Rev. Urban mem $10 a story, $2-$3 verse, Pub. 

(Methodist Pub. House) 740 Rush 
jee outdoor, rural, missionary 
essays, 1200; verse. Roy Smith. 


Christian Family, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
Feature articles depicting family, or member of it, putting 
Christian principles into action. Articles 800-1000; fiction 1500- 
2000. Articles, $8 per 1000; fiction, 2c, Acc. 


Christian Advoca 
St., Chicago 11. (W- 10) 
short stories, articles, 
Yae-le, Acc. 


The Christian Family and Our Mi 365 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. (M-10) Catholic family magazine using whole- 
some short stories, 1 , and suitable verse. Frederic M. 
Lynk, S.V.D. 1c, verse, 10c a line, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Interde- 
nominational religious, sociological articles 2500, on assignment 
only; short stories 2500; serials 50,000; verse. Pub. at 25c a 
word. 

Cradle Roll Home, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Q) Articles for parents of 
pre-school age children, 150-700, fact items; toys parents can 
make, with diagrams. No MSS. purchased during July, Aug. 
Holmes. %c, Acc. (Overstocked until Septem- 

Croster sities The, Box 176, Hastings, Nebr. (M) Short 
gtories to 3000; verse. Rev. Benno Mischke. $1.50 per M, Acc, 
‘lo payment for verse. 


Daily Meditation, 941 Vance Jackson, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


The Author Journalist 


(M-25) Non-sectarian religious articles teaching 
prayer, or with metaphysical slant, 1000-2000; ancient 
symbology, Mayan archaeology and discoveries: self- 
lengths, 60, Wm. Taylor. %c to lc; photos $5 to $10: 
book-lengths, $150 up, Acc. 

Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M) A magazine of religious 
instruction, using articles of about 3000 words on social and 
ethical problems of the day, on family problems, youth, educa- 
tional trends, and events of human interest. Illustrations, No 
poetry. Overstocked at present with stories. Immediate reply. 
Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. Ind. Acc. 


His, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago. Pictorial magazine for Chris- 
tian students on university campuses. Action photos of student 
activities. Articles, 1000-1500, dealing with ristian ae 
activities, mature devotional material, bio raphical sketch RY 
outstandi Christian leaders, gic. to . Robert Walker. 


Mc as published; photos $1, 

Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th St., New York. Articles of 
interest to Catholic men; biographical, world affairs, human 
earaat. etc. Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P $5-15 a page (1800-2700), 

Improvement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(M-20) Stories of high moral character, 1500-2500; short shorts 
500-800. General article material on social conditions, vocational 
problems, handicrafts, material of particular interest to youth 
and to Mormon Church, 300-2500. Photos of striking and dra- 
matic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use. Poetry to 30 
lines. Fiction and features, 1c; poetry 25c a line, b. 


Junior Scholar, (David C. Cook Pub, Co.) 
Sunday School lesson help for children 9-12. Interest and 
ance huilders; missionary material; story approach to & de- 
velopment of spiritual traits; story explanations of stian 
beliefs; life stories of Christian heroes, 450-900, Acc. 

Junior Teacher, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill, (Q) 
For Sunday School teachers of children 9-12, ss pr ts; 


er of 


material on enriching children’s religious eee ible 
playlets related to the Uniform T.essons: atte devices: 
simple, novel methods material, 900. Acc. 

Lamp, The, Ringgold St., Poskeeetil. N. Y. (M-10) Articles 
on religious (Catholic) ics to 2000; short — with Cath- 
olic slant, same len . J. O'Connell. %e, 


Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Sal 3, Wis. 
(W-10) Short illustrated articles on religious and social sub- 
jects. Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $1.50 column, Acc. Relig- 
ious verse, no payment. Peter Day, Acting Ed. 

Lookout, The, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult Sunday 
school work 1000; wholesome but not ‘‘Sunday Schoolish’’ short 
stories, 1000-1500; serials to 10 chapters, 1000-1500 each. Photos 
upright, 8x10, scenic, human interest. No poetry, Guy 
Leavitt. “%c up, photos $3 to $5, within 1 month after Acc. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Cath- 
olic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Messenger of the Precious Blood, Carthagens. Ohio. (M-10) 
Reman articles, about 2000; verse, Father 

mo J. Davitt, C.PP.S. %c, verse 25e line, Acc. 

of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
-10) catholic, short stories_to 4000; religious verse. 
"Beirne, S.J. Good rates, Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. (Q) 
articles 1500- short stories 1200-2400. Josesh 
Skelly, C.M. %c, Pub 


yon ( 
Rev. Stephen L. J. 


Missionary, The, 411 W. 59th ay New York 19, (M-10) 
Largely written. Buys stories with religious. or 
moral lesson, but is mat & for 1944. Rev. John B. Har- 


ney. lc, Acc. 

Mother’s Magazine, (David C. Cook) Elgin, Ill. (Q) Practical 
material for mothers of children from birth to 11 years to help 
in development of Christian character in their children.  Arti- 
cles, 700-1000; department material, 100-300; fiction, 1500-2500. 
Articles, 1c; fiction, Zc, Ate. 

New Century Leader, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Il 
(M) Chaflensine suggestions on how to become a better Bake 
School teacher, 1000; plans for building an_ effectively-organ- 
ized Sunday School ‘from the superintendent’s point of. view, 

, and many articles on a variety of topics for religious 
leaders and all adults dociriag a general religious publication. 
per M, min., Acc. 

Primary Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher, (David C. Cook Pub 
Co.) Elgin, Ill Articles of practical help to Sunday School 
teachers of children 6-8 and 4-6, 400-850 words. Acc. 

‘eons s Work, The, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-Oct. “‘aronah June-10) = $20 for authentic true stories 
to 2000. Such stories in outline at same rate, $5 for short- 
short stories. of authentic true happenings. Interviews with 
outstanding Catholics, Cartoons. Photos for covers. Rev. Dan- 
iel A. Lord, S.J., Editor. 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sa-:rament, 194 E. 76th St., New 
York 21. (M-20) Articles and essays centering on Eucharist, 
2000-3000; verse of religious character and short stories, items, 
—" if centered on Eucharist. William A. La Verdiere. “%c, 
Acc 

Shield, The, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 
(M-Oct.-May-15) Articles dealing with Catholic soiesiouary 
work, by special arrangement with writers. James T. Hurley, 
Man. Ed, Ace. 

Sign, The, Union City, N.J.. (M-20) Catholic articles, essays, 
a stories to 3000, verse. Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P. 2c, up, 
ub. 

St. Anth M Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Repub- 
lic St., Cincinnati. (M-25) Catholic family magazine. Achieve- 
ment articles on prominent or unusual Catholics, also articles 
on current events having Catholic significance. Short stories 
on modern themes, slanted for mature audiences, 2000-2500. 
Extra payment for photos retained. Rev. . Blocker, O.F.M. 
1%ec up, Acc. Occasional poetry on inspirational, religious and 
nature themes, 25c a line. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th_St., 
Religious articles, verse. Philip E. Howard, Jr. “sc cc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
(M-10) Undenominational articles to 1200 on religious, egg 
School, daily vacation Bible school, weekday Bible teachin 
rural areas themes. Wm. J. Jones. “%c, verse 50c stanza, ee. 

Union Signal, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
_. on caine of total abstinence, also on peace. About ec, 

ce. 


September, 1944 


SCIENTIFIC—POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE—MECHANICS 

Society of Philadelphia, 34th and Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia 4. (Q-35) Scientifically accurate manuscripts 
written for the layman, dealing with the natural history of 


1500-2500. Cartoons. Roger Conant. 1c; photos, 
» Ace. 
Home Craftsman, The, 115 Worth St., New York. (Bi-M-30) 


‘‘How-to-make-it’’ articles of interest to home craftsmen, 300 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; home improvement fill- 
ers, 150. H. J. Hobbs. lc to 2c, photos $2 up, Pub. 


M Illustrated, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New_York. 
(M-15) New, lively features and shorts on all scientific and 
mechanical subjects, also how-to-build projects for the home 


workshop and tips for photographers; action and_ personality 


ictures, human-interest slant, plus camera action stories. 
ill Williams and Roland Cueva. Good rates, Acc. 
(M-20) Model 


_Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave., New York. 
airplane construction articles, 1500. 


Natural Hist: Mag: 79th St. and Central Park W., 
New York. (M-50 except July and August) Popular articles to 
5000 on natural science, exploration, wild life; photo series. 
Edward M. Weyer, Jr. 1%c, Acc. 

Nature Friend, The, 21 E. 17th St., New York. 
or short stories on nature or outdoor life, to 1500. 
Sutherland. No payment. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
nature articles 1000-2000; fillers with 100 
to 400, short verse. R. W. Westwood. 1 to 3c, Acc. (Query.) 


Popular Homecraft, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M) 
How to buiid articles of wood, metal, leather, etc., with de- 
tailed perigee ee or at least 1 photo. R. S. Davis. Indef. rates. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. agen St., Chicago 11. (M-25) 
Illustrated on scientific, anical, industrial, dis- 
coveries; human interest and adventure elements, 300-1500; 
fillers to 250. H. W. Magee. 1c to 10c; photos $5 up, Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, la- 
bor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Chas. McLendon. 
le to 10c, photos $3 up, Acc. 


Radio News (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
(M-25) Technical and semi-technical articles dealing with radio 
engineering, research, electronics and articles for servicemen. 
Constructional articles for amateur radiomen and_ servicemen. 
Diagram need only be in pencil. Good photos. No fiction or 
poetry; no publicity ‘“‘puffs.’’ Any unusual application articles 
on electronics, 100-3500, also considered. %c to 2c, photos $1 
= $5. Gag cartoons, $3 to $5. B. G. Davis, Ed.; Oliver Read, 
Mng. 


Science & Mechanics, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
handled by staff specialists. V. ngerman. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M-35) 
Almost entirely staff prepared, but purchases occasional arti- 
cles on various phases of science in industry. Query before sub- 
mitting. O. D. Munn. Varying rates, Acc. 


(M) Articles 
Lewis 


(Q) All depts. 


SPORTS (COMPETITIVE) —RACING—HORSES 
All American Athlete, 922 Hoe Ave., New York. po Factual 
sports articles, 375-1500. Michael Pawlyshyn. 1%c, Pu 


Baseball Mag The, 175 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Major league baseball articles. Clifford Bloodgood. ¥%ec, Pub. 


The, 154 Borica Way, San Francisco, Calif. 
(6 times a year.) Articles on riding, dude ranches, breeding. 


500-1800. J. Hartford, 7c printed inch, Pub. 
National Bowlers Journal and Billiard Revue, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. (M-35) Articles on bowling, eaeee, lawn 


bowling; short_ stories; photos; news items; cartoon . 
Deupree. Ic, ib. 


_ photos. 
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Nineteenth Hole, The, 1315 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (8 times 
a year.) Articles, 1400, on golf, $10; short fact items, jokes, 
epigrams, news items, photos, $3 each. Verses of interest to 
golfers, $5. Marion P. Lassen. 

Rider and Driver, The, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M } 
Articles on horses, racing, etc. Samuel Walter Taylor. 


rates, Pub. 

Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) Tech- 
nical articles on football, basketball, track, field, joes, for high 
and prep schools; photos, drawings. Owen eed. Ic, Pub. 

Sporti News, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. (W-15) 
Deals exclusively in sports, with heaviest “emphasis on organ- 
ized baseball, 1000-1500. No contributed material. 


THEATRICAL—MOTION PICTURE—RADIO 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 25 Opera PL, Cincinnati, O. (W-25) Amuse- 
ment trade news on assignment only. Claude R. Ellis. Space 
rates, Pub. 

Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2-M-10) 
Articles, short stories, novelettes, fillers, on show people, 
theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline. %c, Pub. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Movie fan sonality, general articles 1500-2000; fillers, news 
items. A, lacorte an Malmgreen. Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture combined with Heliyweed, (Fawcett), 1501 
Broadway, New York. (M- ~ Sharply-angled stories on estab- 
lished stars, introducto: shorts on outstanding newcomers, 
1000-1500. Joan Votsis Corkins Liberal rates, Acc, 

Movieland Magazine, 9126 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(M-15) Articles on movie personalities and = aspects of movie 
industry, anecdotes. Ruth Waterbury. About 5c, Acc. 

Movies, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New " York 17, 
Articles written from Hollywood, on assignment only. 

ish. Good rates, Acc. 


M-15) 
rances 


Movie Story Magazine, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Fictionizations of current motion ures on assign- 
ment only. Dorothy Hosking. 

Photoplay-Movie Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Motion picture articles and smash news 
stories; serials; fillers. Helen Gilmore. Good rates, Acc. 

Radio Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M- 
15) First-person romance with radio backgroun 500-6000 : 
2-, 3- or 4-part serials, Doris McFerran. $125 up, according to 


merit, Acc. 

Screenland, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-15) Motion-pic- 
ture feature articles. Miss Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen R (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Fictionization of picture plays, by assi aS a 3 
Van Horne. tes by arrangement, Acc. 

Silver sa, (Hunter Pubs., Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-15) Fan material about movie stars and pictures; 
Lester C. Grady. First-class rates, Pub. 

Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19; 2 Ladbroke Rd. 
London, W. 11, England. (M-35) Articles on theatrical and 
> imate arts 1800-2500; news items. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, 


Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatrical 
articles, news, staff-written. Sidne Silverman. Space rates. 


TRAVEL—MOTORING 


Trail-R-News, 8820 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46. (Q- a5) 
News and articles concerning trailers and trailer owners, deal- 
ers, manufacturers, to 1 otos. Jean Jacques. lc, Pub, 

Trailways Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, (Q) Fact- 
ual travel articles and stories, well iHustrated. Scenic Koda- 
chromes for covers. H. M. Collier. 5c, Acc. 

Travel, (McBride) 116 E, 16th St., New York, 3. (M-35) 
Illustrated travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000 ; 
photos. Coburn Gilman. Ic, $3 to $5 per photo, Pub. 


C—JUVENILE LIST 


GENERAL FIELD 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Ill. (M-10) Outdoor, rural, modern agricultural arti- 
cles 1 000, adventure, pA net fa action short stories 1 
4000, adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, jokes; short stories 100- 
350. Robert Romiack. 4c up, photos to $2, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 10c war stamp.) 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park se New York 16. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achieve- 
ment short stories 2000-3500; serials 2 to 4 installments of 
4000. Irving Crump, Mng. Ed. 2c up, Acc. (Overstocked on ar- 
ticles and fillers of general nature.) 

for Boys, 729 Boylston St., Boston 16. (M-15 ex- 


Open Road 
cept Jan. and Aug.) Exciting, adventurous action stories on 
sports, sea, army-navy, national or 


aviation, radio, science, 

local war and defense efforts, about boys or Jone men 15 
years or older, to 3000; also short-shorts i ea 5 for 
strip adventure drawings. N. B. Lincoln, le up, 


b. or Acc. 
GIRLS 
American Girl, (Gas Sooty) 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
M-20) Girls, ages, 18. Action short stories 2500-3700; 
articles 1500-3000. name Stoddard. lc up, Acc. 
Calli All. Gi (Calling All Girls, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York (M-10) Short stories to 2500 for girls 


9-16 with chief sicetaties girls the same age; dramatic, vivid, 
natural, Also, nonfiction, 1000-1500, on subjects of interest to 
girls of this age. Frances Ullmann, Ed. Prose, Acc, 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Canadian Heroes, Suite 301, Megjco-Dental Bidg., 1396 St. 
Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. True stories about lives of 
governors general, prime ministers, Canadian scientists, a 
other men and women of historical and current im 
using technique of the comics. Detailed information tainable 
from Educational Projects, Inc., above address. 

Child Life, 405 Mercantile Lo pg” Bide Cincinnati 2. (M- 
25) Really humorous brief stories. for ildren up to 12: non- 
sense rhymes; picture strip continuities; children’s cartoons. 
At present overstocked with usual type of short stories, arti- 
cles and verse. Wilma McFarland. lc up, 

Children’s Activities, 1018 So. Wabash, Chicago, (10 issues 
yearly) Ali types of articles and stories of interest to children 
from 3 to 12 up to 1800. Serials for 8-12-year-olds needed most. 
F. Marks. le and up, Pub. 

Children’s Play Mate Magazine, Cleveland, Ohio. (M-15) 
Mystery, adventure, historical, foreign short stories for boys 
and girls 10 to 14, 1800 wds.; nursery stories for children 5 
gs 500-1000; cartoons. Esther Cooper. Fiction usually lc, 

Funny Book, Magazine for Young Folks, (Funny Book, Inc.) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (M-10) Short stories to 1500 
for boys and girls 4-7; everyday situations; fantasy; animal 
stories; folk tales; comics for children 4-7, details on’ request. 
Beatrice Lewi, Mng. Ed.; Frances Ullmann, Story Ed, $35 
story. 


Jack and Jill, (Curtis) Philadelphia 6. 


546 Ledger Blidg., 


(M-25) Juvenile short stories, 1800; serials (installments not 
ae 1600); articles 600, verse. Ada C. Rose. Rates not stated, 
ce. 


ng America, (Eton Pub. Corp.) 32 E. 57th St., New York 
22” We 5) Young people, 12 to 16. Short stories 1200, broadly 
educational background. Julie Neal. $25 per story, Pub. 
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COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 


Comics, (David McKay Co.) 
(M-10) Cartoon strips 
some original 


Ace Comics, King Comics, Magic 
604 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6. 
chietly obtained from King Features Syndicate; 
work. Florence Cooke. 2c, Acc. 

America’s Best Comics (Q-10), Startling Comics (Bi-M-10), 
Real Life Comics (Bi-M-10), Thrilling Somien (Bi-M-10), The 
Fighting Yank (Bi-M-10), Exciting Comics (Bi-M-10) Coo-Coo 
Comics, Happy Comics, Goofy Comics. (Q-10) (Thrilling) 10 E. 
40th St., New York. Purchase continuities for strips. Write 
giving details before submitting. State price desired. Acc. 

Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Cartoon 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers original cartoon 
work, Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500, $25 each, 
Pub. 

Feature Comics, (Comic Favorites), 322 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. (M-10) Comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. Ed- 
ward C. Cronin. 

Popular Comics, New Funnies, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Comic-strip material, chiefly furnished by syn- 
dicate or staff artists. Albert Delacorte. 

. (Parents’ Magazine Press) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
(Q) Famous and unsung heroes, past and present. 
heroes on account of physical strength. Full 
color ‘‘comics.’’ Sources must accompany all scripts. Particu- 
lars on request. Harold C. Field. 

Street and Smith Comics, 122 E. 42nd St., New Fork 
Shadow non featuring detective-adventure stories (M 
Picture Stories, true sport stories (Bi-M); 

magic in comics (M); a comics with avia- 


Comics, 
(Bi-M); Ww. J. de rouchy, rates, Acc. 
220 42nd St., New York. (M-10) Comics on Parade (Q-10). 
All staff work or by special assignment. 
True Comics, (True Comics, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 


Real 
New York. 
Not necessaril 


York 17. (M) True illustrated stories from history and con- 
temporary affairs. Full color comics. Sources must accompany 
all scripts Particulars on request. Harold C. Field. 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 
SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Boy and Girl) 
Challenge, The, (Presbyterian Pubs.) 165 Elizabeth, Toronto, 
Canada. (W-3) Young people, 16 years up. Adventure, achieve- 


ment, moral short stories 2500-3000, articles on subjects of in- 
terest to this age group, 500-1000, fact items, fillers. N. A. 
MacEachern. Varying rates, Pub. 

Classmate, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W-5) Young people 18 and over. Seasonal short stories 
(S months ahead), 2500-3600. Features, lc, Acc. A Moore. 


(Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 932 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 18 to 23 
years. Short Ne, -3500; serials 4 to 10 chapters, 
each; religious and nature poetry; authoritative nature, bio- 
graphical, historical, popular scientific and youth activities 
articles, 1000, with 8x10 inch glossy prints. R. Miriam Bro- 
kaw. on per 100 words up, Acc. 

Front Rank, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis ‘ Mo. (W) Young people and adults. Short stories 2500- 
3000; illustrated articles; poems; fillers; photos. .Ronald E. 
Osborn. $3.50 per M, Acc. 

Onward, (United Church Pubs.) 299 Queen St., W., Toronto. 
(W) Young people. Short stories, articles, serials, verse, na- 
oe and science material. Archer Wallace. “%c, Acc. (Over- 
stoc 

Ouwerd, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Forward, 


(W-5) Presbyterian young 


people. Character building short stories, serials, articles, edi- 
torials. Miss Mary Garland Taylor. Rates not stated. (Over- 
) 


(Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S, State 
= bed (W) Young people 13 to 24 and older. Low rates 


chword, The, (United Brethren Pub. House) 240 W. 5th 
st yy O. (W) Young people. Short stories 1800-2800: 
serials, miscellany. E. E. Harris. $1.50 to $2 per M, 

Young People, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St... Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Young people over 15. Short 
stories 2000-3000 dealing with present-day problems and inter- 
ests; serials 4-8 chapters, 2500-3000 each; fact, hobby, how- 
to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 100-500; news articles 
about young people; verse, high literary standard, $4.50 and 
up per M, Meer pe to nature and quality of material, Acc. 

Young ople’s Paper, (Am. Sunday School Union) 1816 
Chestnut ~ Philadelphia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Interdenom- 
inal feature and inspirational articles, short stories up to 2500; 
serials 13,000; fillers 200-800. All articles and stories must 
present some phase of Bible truth. “%c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Young yg Weekly, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(W) Ae Ages 18-25. Entirely staff-written. 

Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. (W) 
Short stories 1900; articles of general interest to ay ae 
16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. %c up, 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 


(Boy) 


Boy Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts. aed 
nati 3, O. (W) Boys 13 to 17. Wholesome short st 
2400, articles, miscellany. %4-%c, Acc. 
Boys Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-17. Alfred D. Moore. 

Boys’ World, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
13-18, Entirely staff-written. 

Canadian Boy, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, gg Bs (W) Teen-age boys. Short stories, 


The Author & Journalist 


serials, verse, photos. Archer Wallace. %c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Catholic Boy, The, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘M-10) Wholesome action short stories 2500-2800; educational 


and general interest articles. Rev. H. H. c, Acc. 
(Girl) 


Canadian (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. oo stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton. %c, Acc. 

Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis. (M-15, 
except July-Aug.) Articles, 1000-2500; sport, adventure, his- 
torical short stories, 1800-2500, to appeal to Catholic girls, 
il 17 years. No boy-girl angles. Rev. Francis F. Denz. %c. 
ce. 

Gateway, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 932 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Girls 12 to 15. Short 
stories 2000-3000; serials 4-8 chapters, 2506 each; articles, 500- 
1200, editorials, occasional verse, cartoons. Barbara J. Snedeker. 
$5 M, photos 50c up, Acc. 

Girlhood Days, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Whol short 
stories 1800-2000; up, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 14 to 17. Entirely staff-written. 

Girls mn (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville. Ten W- 2) Girls 12-17, Short stories 1500-3000. Rowena 
Ferguson. 

(Boy and Girl) 


Christian Youth, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen- 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short stories with Chris- 
tian teaching and uplift 1500-2000; serials 5000-10,000; fillers; 
nature, fact, how-to-make-it articles, 200-500. Bible puzzles. 
— W. Lane. $8 a story, fillers $1 to $4, puzzles 50c to $1, 
ce. 

Friend, The, (United Brethren Pub. House) Dayton, Ohio. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short stories 1200-2500; 
serials 2 to 8 chapters; informational, inspirational articles 
= short verse. J. Gordon Howard. $1 to $3 per story, 


H (Christian Bd. ot Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3. (W) Boys and girls, 12-18. Short stories not over 
2500: “serials, 8-12 2500-word chapters; poems up {25 20 lines; 
illustrated articles 100-1000. Frances ‘Woolery. $3.50 per M. 
ce. 

Young People, (Augsburg Pub. House 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories, photos for illus- 
tration, to interest young folks 12 to 15 and older. Gerald 
riving. $2.50-$3 per 1000, 10th of month after Acc. 

Se (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W). Boys and girls 12-17. Illustrated descriptive articles; short 
stories 2500; serials 6-12 chapters. Linda C. Albert, Assistant 
Ed. Fair rates, Acc. 

Quntey School Messenger, (Evangelical Pub. House) _~ and 
Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W) Young people, 12 17. 
Short stories 1800; serials; nature, science, 
verse, editorials 300. W. E. Peffley. $1.25 per 

*Teens, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 3. (W) Boys and girls, 12-15. Challenging, realistic short 
stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, boy 
and girl characters; serials, 13 chapters, 2560 each; inspiration- 
al, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 800. 
Short stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) 


Young Canada, (Presbyterian Publications) 165 Elizabeth, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (W-20) Junior, teen-age boys and girls. 
Short stories 2000; short articles on invention, popular science, 
achievement, nature, foreign lands, etc., up to 500. N. A. Mac- 
Eachern, M.A. Varying rates, Pub. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, oe. 
(W) Boys and girls, junior high age. Short stories, 1 
with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1000 words per oy 
stallment; plays 1 Cartoon ideas; short stories, $25, le up, 
non- ne Don Sharkey. Acc. 

i ‘eople, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, 
(W) ‘Articles an serials, ideals for 
children 11 to 16; hotos. rates quarterly. 
Suhmit Mss. to Rev. Emeroy 317 Little 


Minn. 

ng People’s (Gospel Co.) Sth and Chest- 
war “Sts. ‘Anderson. Moral, racter-building, re- 
wees short stories 1000-2800: serials 8 to 15 chapters; verse 


ie 8 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 


People’s Standard, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
City, Mo. (W-5) Short stories up to 2500, ar- 
ticles up to 1200; verse up to 16 lines. fillers. Margaret R. 
Cutting. $2.50 per M, verse 10c line, Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) and teen 
Short stories 2500, also 800-1000; a 
and out-of-door subjects. Miss. Edith Lantz. $2.50 

. Ace. 


JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Agee 9 to_1 Stories 
acter building or religious value 1000 t © 2000; is § to 10 
chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. Ida Byrd wy per M, 
photos $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 

Children’s Friend, (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran) 425 S. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories for ages 
9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate. Gerald R. Giv- 
ing. $2.50-$3 per M, 10th of month after Acc. 

Explorer, (United Church Publications) Queen_St., 
W.,. Toronto, Canada. Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
stories, serials, verse. Swinerton. %ec, Acc. 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. Ww Boys et irls 9-12. Short stories, Christian 
point of view, ou. 900-2000 ; 
chapters. under Educational articles 100 to 

Some poetry. $4 .50 per M, Acc. 
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Junior Catholic Messenger, E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th 5th grade Short 
simple vocabulary 800-1 articles 4 als up 
short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. the _ 
photos $3 to $5, ‘Acc. 

Junior Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati 3, O. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Wholesome short 
pore pe articles, 400-500, with plots if possible. 

rtd, Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Ma ( Children 9 to 12. up to 2000: 
to 12 2000-word hapters; up to 20 lines; 
informative articles to 1800. Hazel A. Lewis. 
$3 to $4 per M, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, Ill. (W) 


Boys and irls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short stories 
articles : verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit MSS to Rev. J. Hel- 
mer Olsen, 1004 S. 4th St., St. Peter, ine. Ke, ib. 


Our 's and Girls, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and Reily 
Sts., Juniors. 9 to 11. Poems, articles. Low 


rates, Acc. 

Our Boys and Gir (Brethren Pub, House) 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; 
photos. “er rates, Acc. 


Pictu: orld, (Am Sunday School Union) 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia i (W) Children under 12. Short stories and inci- 
a impressing moral and spiritual truths 400-800, verse. $5 

verse 50c stanza, Acc. All Mss. must contain some 
Bible teaching or inspiration. 
lot, (Lutheran Ph. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
) Ages 9 to 12. Short stories, articles. Tow rates, Acc. 


Sentinel, The. (Baptist Sunday School Dew) . 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. Boys and girls 9 to 14. stery, camp- 
ing. adventure, humorous short stories 9500-2000: 
sirds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 500- 
Novella Dillard Preston. %c, Acc. 
Trails Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nawaiie! "Tenn. Material to interest children 8 to 12. Marion 


Armstrong. 

What To Do, C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
girls 9 to ‘Entirely staff-written. 
The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 


children’s paper. Temperance short st 


Crusader, 
W.C.T.U. 
¥%c, Acc. Verse, no payment. 


up to 1000. A. M. Langill. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Children’s Friend, (Primary Association) 3640 Bishops Bldg., 


Salt Lake City. A monthly for boys and girls 4-12. Outstand- 
ing  seasonable, outdoor adventure, and wholesome action 
stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500; short arti- 


cles on the arts, specifically for children, 400-1000. Some poetry. 
“Ye, prose; 12%c line for verse, Pub. 


Dew Drops, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
6 to 9. Short stories under 1000; puzzles, games, poems, and 
very short articles. 1c up, Acc. 


(United Church Publications) 


299 Queen St., W., 
Material for small children. 


Jewels, 


Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Swinerton, %c, Acc. 


Little Folks, (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran) 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Mina. (W) Stories up to 400-450, moral, 
religious note, for ages 5-6; verse, 4, 6, 8 lines. Gerald R. 
Giving. to Me, 10th" month after Acc. 


Our Children, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6 to 8. Low rates, 

Our Little Folks, (United Brethren Pub. Datu. 

Ohio. (W) Children 4 Short 
Gordon Howard. Up to %ec, 
_ Our Little Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. (W-dur- 
ing school year.) Short stories, 350-400, for 6-7—year-olds, Very 
Rev. Mons. Wm. R. Kelly. Good rates, Acc., depending on 
merit of sto-y. 


Pictures and Stories, Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broedwey, 
Paghville, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8. Martha 


Shining Light, (Gospel Trumpet f * and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children Moral, character- 
building, religious stories nature, religious 
verse; photos cf nature, children. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, 
Pub. (Sample copy, ) 

Stories for Primary terian Bd. of Christian 
Ed} Witherspoon Bide’ Philadelohis Children, 
to 8. Character-building short stories 800. Stories of world 
friendship_and religious appreciation. Things to make and_ do. 
| ie J. Snedeker. %c, poems un 16 lines, 10c a iine, 

ce, 


Storyland, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine B!vd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (W) Children under 9, Short stories 300-1000; poems 
up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500, drawings or photos, 
child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. $3 
to $4 per M, Acc. 

Nashville, (W) Childre m ¢ te Short es 400-700; 
and po gestions for pla ‘can make 
verse, ennedy Holmes. No MSS. purchased 

August. %c, Acc. 

Story World, (Am. Baptist Pub. fee) 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadel hia 3. (W-2) Children ag ; short stories 500-700; 
simple illustrated story articles up to 400; verse, 
$4.50 per cc. 


BUY FIFTH LOAN 
WAR BONDS 
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HOW POEMS ARE MADE 
By GRACE C. CONSTABLE 


Locating, comparing, discarding words, 
To find the one to say 

The thing I’m thinking, and set it forth 
In a clear, euphonious way; 


Roget and Webster and Clement Wood 

Have all come to my aid. 

The table is cluttered with papers and books— 
But that’s how poems are made. 


Young People, American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, wants 
its short stories and serials to deal with present-day 
problems and interests of young people over 15. It 
uses short stories of 2000 to 3000 words, serials, 4 
to 8 chapters of 2500 to 3000 words each. Payment 
is on acceptance at $4.50 a thousand up, according to 
nature and quality of material. 

A subscriber reports unsatisfactory dealings with 
Poet Laureate, P. O. Box 370, Key West, Fla. She 
has been unable to get reports on several poems, long 
submitted, nor copies of the magazine for 1944, 
though she has a paid-up subscription. 

National Real Estate Journal, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ralph H. Clements, editor, is always on the 
look-out for business building ideas for realtors. 

Sports Afield, Minneapolis, Minn., has moved from 
700 Phoenix Bldg., to 1212 Hodgson Bldg. 


These publications have temporarily suspended: 

12 Sports Aces (Ace Magazines), 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 18. 

Headline Detective (Dell), 
New York. 

All Sports, (Columbia) 241 Church St., New York. 


149 Madison Ave., 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


YOUR WRITER’S CALENDAR IS READY 


Send your name and address and a dime before they are 
gone! It carries information on Photo journalism, Tele- 
vision writing, Markets, Contesting, Song Writing and al- 
most every field of writing effort. PLUS Money-Making- 
Ideas and THE MANU-ALENDAR, a great help in keep- 
ing track of manuscripts. 

All orders received before the 25th of the month will re- 
ceive free, HO EEP ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
and A SPECIAL LITTLE BOOKLET 

WRITERS’ CLUB LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

AMES STATION OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 
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The Author & Journalist 


MARKET TIPS 


Farrar & Rhinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, who brought out the successful “Bedroom 
Companion” several years ago, is now seeking mate- 
rial for what is charcterized a ‘‘coeducational sequel,” 
the ‘Double Bedroom Companion.”’ Everything must 
be ‘printable,’ but if it is hilarious, either verse 
or prose, send it in. Royalties for all material ac- 
cepted for the volume will be paid on a pro-rata 
basis. 

Bernard Ackerman, Inc., publishers, 381 4th 
Ave., New York 16, is in the market for book- 
length manuscripts in the following categories: Psy- 
chology, Health, Nutrition, General Non-Fiction. It 
is advisable that writers query before sending manu- 
scripts. Publication will be on royalty or outright 
purchase basis. 

The Grail, Saint Minad, Indiana, a magazine of 
religious instruction, uses illustrated articles up to 
3000 words, on social and ethical problems of the 
day, on family problems, youth, educational trends, 
and events of human interest. No poetry. At present, 
the publication is overstocked with stories. Rev. 
Jerome Palmer, O. S. B., editor, promises prompt 
reports and payment on acceptance. 

The Nineteenth Hole, 1315 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia, published 8 times a year, pays approximately 
$10 for 1400-word articles on golf. Short fact items, 
jokes, epigrams, news items, photos, also are used at 
$3 each. . Verse of interest to golfers brings $5. Edi- 
tor is Marion P. Lassen. 

The Children’s Friend (Primary Association), 
3640 Bishops Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, a monthly 
for boys and girls 4 to 12 years of age, pays 14 cent 
a word for outstanding seasonal, outdoor adventure, 
and wholesome action stories, conforming to Chris- 
tian ideals, 800 to 2500 words, and for short articles 
on the arts, specifically for children, 400 to 1000 
words. Some poetry is used, for which 1214 cents a 
line is paid on publication. Manuscripts should be 
sent to Mary R. Jack of the Editorial Board. 

Young People’s Paper (American Sunday School 
Union), 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, is 
chiefly interested in articles of a historical nature, 
those relating to worthwhile accomplishments of 
young people, or handwork for young people in 
their late teens. Payment is made at 14 cent a word 
on acceptance. Material for special features should 
be submitted a full five months beforehand. William 
J. Jones is editor. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, uses articles on religious subjects, Sun- 
day School, daily vacation Bible School, weekday 
Bible teaching in rural areas. Payment is made at 
14 cent a word the 10th of month following ac- 
ceptance. Editor is William J. Jones. 


Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., W. Toronto, 
Canada, announces that Jeannette Finch has replaced 
Evelyn M. Schrank as article editor. 

Fan Fare, 333 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif., asks to be discontinued in our Quarterly 
Market List. “Through combination with Radio Life 
magazine in Los Angeles, we are provided with staff- 
written material,” writes T. W. Anderson, pub- 
lisher. 

Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, 
pays 314 cents a word for illustrated articles on 
natural science, history, biography, as it pertains to 
California. Editor is Phil Townsend Hanna. 

Belgium, 247 Park Ave., New York, uses articles 
on the Belgian Congo, as well as material pertain- 
ing to Belgium or Belgians throughout the world. 
Length limit is 2000 words. Rene Hislaire, editor, 
requests that writers query before submitting material. 

Sporting News, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Edgar G. Brands, editor, writes: “Not using con- 
tributed material now due to restricted space. As- 
signments and regular correspondents only.” 

American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C., pays on acceptance, rather than 
on publication, for authentic illustrated articles on 
gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, ballistics; mili- 
tary, small arms ordnance. C. B. Lister is editor. 

Southern Sportsman, Austin 1, Texas, has re- 
quested discontinuance of listing. 

Scimitar and Song, Box 582F, Charleston, S. C., 
Lura T. Frend, editor, has been publishin 
months-in-one this year, and is reported far Behind 
in use of poems held out presumably for publica- 
tion. The hoped-for expansion has not taken place. 

The Spice Mill, 106 Water St.. New York 5, 
E. F. Simmons, editor, reports that it does not make 
extra payment for pictures to illustrate news and 
feature articles not requiring research. Rate is $5 


a page. 
USMC Pictorial News, Haddington Bldg., Nor- 
folk 1, Va. is a United States Marine Corps 


quarterly using news and stories of the Marine Corps 
and Navy. Fred L. Jack Robinson is editor. 


Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New York, is 
now a monthly. W. M. Clayton, editor, states that 
contributions used therein are usually paid for at 
the average rate of 1 cent a word. Second serial 
rights only are desired, and the original vehicle of 
publication, together with the date, must be stated 
in all cases. 

Little Folks, Children’s Friend, and Our Young 
People, published by the Augsburg Publishing House 
(Lutheran), 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, are now 
being edited by Gerald R. Giving. 


TRIAL AND ERROR. A KEY TO THE SECRET 
OF WRITING AND SELLING. By Jack Wood- 
ford. 

The express purpose of this book is to show you 
how to write for money successfully. Usually $3.00. 
Our price only $1.00 postpaid. Write for our free list 
of writers’ books. Humanity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly, neatly and accurately 
by experienced typists. Minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling and punctuation if desired. One car- 


bon free. Either Pica or Elite pe. Bond paper. 
— flat. 40c per 1000 words, poetry Ic per 
ine. 


LORENE DOUGHERTY 
New Market, lowa 


September, 1944 


Apartment Life, 333 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif., Walter H. Krieger, editor, reports a 
supply of material on hand, and asks no further 
submissions until such material has been used. Mr. 
Krieger promises to let A. & J. know when he is 
again in the market. 

Free World, 144 Bleecker St., New York 12, has 
been dropped from our Quarterly Market List by 
request. 

Flynn’s Detective Fiction and 10 Story Mystery 
have been combined with Dime Mystery, all Fictioneer 
magazines published at 205 E. 42nd St. New 
Yoru 17; 

Sir, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, listed in June 
A. & J. under magazines ‘Discontinued or Reported 
‘Moved: Left no address,” is very much alive and under 
a new editor, Tim Taylor, who reports a wide-open 
market for short articles and stories, sophisticated and 
snappy, with appeal to modern men, at 2 cents a 
word. The New York Post Office erred in returning 
our questionnaire stamped: ‘Moved: Left no ad- 
dress.” 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, is re- 
ge to pay $25 each for cartoons. Any subject may 
e covered—except politics. Roughs for the single 
panel gag cartoons should be submitted to Rosemary 
Orme. 

Mother's Magazine, and Christian Family, both 
published by the David C. Cook Co., Elgin, IIl., 
have raised their rates for fiction from 1 cent to 2 
cents a word, on acceptance. Rates for articles remain 
at 1 cent a word for Mother's Magazine, $8 per 
thousand for Christian Family. 

The Literary Huckster, 301 Central Ave., Albany, 
New York, with its first anniversary issue to be pub- 
lished in November, will become a “little magazine” 
in search of the kind of writing that is hard to 
classify. According to Fred Snyder, editor: “ ‘Faction’ 
writing on any subject, however controversial, will be 
acceptable—if it be well written! Fiction written in 
experimental form or plotted according to com- 
mercial use will be accepted if it, too, is well written. 
Verse should be ‘Esquirish’ in tone; sentimental 
poetry is not wanted. Lengths for ‘faction’ and fic- 
tion should not be over 1500 words (longer manu- 
scripts will be considered if they be of unusual con- 
tent and quality); verse to 60 lines. No payment is 
offered at present except in two copies of the 
Huckster to each contributor.” 

A letter of inquiry regarding magazines using re- 
prints of verse was turned over to Mrs. Virginia 
Scott Miner, who compiles our Annual Verse Mar- 
ket List. Mrs. Miner replied: “I assume your cor- 
respondent doesn’t ask a fee for reprints. In that 
case, she can send typed copies (or clippings) of her 
printed poems to most of the newspaper poetry edi- 
tors (few but New York and Washington, D. C., 
pay), saying that she would be willing for them to 
reprint if they wished; or she can send to any of 
a long list of verse magazines. In general, the better 
the verse magazine, the fewer reprints it uses, but 
many a thoroughly acceptable one does use a page 
or column an issue of reprints. Even the distin- 
guished though non-paying New York Herald-Tri- 
bune’s “Week of Verse’ column says it will consider 
reprints of the writer’s sending.” 

Flophouse News, Room 805, 160 Broadway, New 
York 7, a monthly tabloid, pays varying rates on 
acceptance for fiction, non-fiction, fillers, cartoons, 
and continuing columns dealing with derelicts, bums, 
and similar individuals. Fiction may run to 1000; 
news, non-fiction, between 500 and 1000. Humorous 
fillers are preferred. Writers with ideas for human 
interest columns on a continuing basis, should query 
Harry Baronian, editor. 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt, efficient service. Minor editing. All 
work proof read. First copy on fine bond paper, 
carbon free. 50c per thousand words. 


EDNA M. CLOUGH 


First National San Jose, 
Bank Building California; 
Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER Phoenix, Ariz. 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 

Consideration reading of short stories, $1.00 each under 6,000 
words. Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. $1.00). 
Novels $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed treat- 
ment suggested at separate charge. Latest market information 
furnished for all salable material. No folder; no free read- 
ings. Personal calls by appointment only. Enclose return 
postage for reply to queries. 
Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
ag and book firms. Clients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 

s Week, book publishers. 


“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU” 
By CHARLES CARSON 
Foreword by Jack Woodford 
The book that tells how to write stories from 
your own life—and get them published. $2.00 


postpaid. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT 
By ROBERT OBERFIRST 
My new book, TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT 
SHORT, contains 11 big chapters which analyze pene- 
tratingly the short shorts published by McClure, Lib- 
erty, Collier’s, Argosy, This Week, Atlantic, Esquire, 


Ladies’ Home Journal, The New Yorker, ete. (Ad- 
vance orders) $2.00 
ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Woodbine Literary Agent New Jersey 


vy Barry Storm, Writer of 
Fiction, Features, Books 


OFFERS—the same shortcuts to magazine, syndicate 
and book publication that he is using himself this 
year, every year! 


EDITORIAL CRITICISM designed to eliminate basic 
errors, furnish technical instruction, detailed replot, 
rewrite, talent and market data advice, as needed, for 
ae each 2,000 words any length fiction or non- 
iction. 


MAIL LITERARY TUTORING, $10.00 —— re- 
turn postage handles all copy written regardless of 
length. Enclose fee with first script. 


INSTRUCTION classes for writers in Phoenix area 
upon request at reasonable fees. 


Stamped envelope and separate fee required for each 
script. And tell about yourself, with first submissions 
—age, background, schooling, ambitions. Address: 
Barry Storm, Tortilla Flat, Arizona. 
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FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


1050 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY AGENT 
25 Years 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading kee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


GHOSTWRITER 

Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


POLIVOPE—A Truly Versatile Envelope 


One Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip 
service—by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope— 
saves weight, postage and containers. 

Polivopes are 8344x114”, brown kraft paper, and expand be- 


yond 1” thickness for book-length scripts, or spread out 2” in 
area for odd-size cartoons. 

Price $1 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles, Round- 
trip or Combination Mail. A dime brings samples and chart 
showing the many types of covers you can make from the two 


styles—one for every mailing need. 
G. E. Powell, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th Si., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1944 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 

prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 


ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
poons ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


ARE YOU SICK OF REJECTS? 


Editors agree that most rejects result from poor piots. 
| will criticize one manuscript, 5000 words or under, and 
send you the first lesson in my 12 lesson course of plot 
building, for $1.00. 


ZEIGER HAY SCHOOL OF FICTION WRITING 
P. O. Box 2018 San Antonio, Texas 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 

rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 

matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 

tation=and unclimactic paregraphing). 40c per 1,000. 

Both, 75c. Verse: typing, per line; 2c. 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-3 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 


books. Splendid opportunity to ‘break into”. fasci- 
nating writing field. May bring you 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today 

r FREE details. Postcard will 
do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAI LS 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210—J8 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The following Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, have been temporarily suspended: 
The Spider; Dime Sports; Dare Devil Aces; G-8 
and His Battle Aces, and Sports Novels; also the 
following Fictioneers publications at the same address: 
Double Detective; Battle Birds; Fighting Aces and 
Super Science Stories. R. A. F. Aces, a Thrilling pub- 
lication, 10 E. 40th St., New York, has also sus- 
pended. 

The Pigeon Loft, 4442 Woodman, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif., new monthly serving the interests of breeders 
of fancy, racing, and utility pigeons, is in the market 
for factual accounts of pigeon breeders’ experiences 
and activities with their birds. Articles should not 
exceed 500 words and should be accompanied by 
suitable photographs. Short news items will also be 
used. Payment is on acceptance at 1 cent a word, 
snapshots, $1 apiece and up, according to subject 
and quality. Publisher is Carl Naether. 


Queens’ Gardens, the magazine for girls 12 to 15 
years of age, published by the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, 932 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, has changed its name to Gateway. 
It uses short stories to 2000 words; serials of 4 to 8 
chapters of 2500 words each, and articles, 500 to 
1200 words, of interest to girls of this age. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at $5 a thousand, plus 
50 cents up for photos. Barbara J. Snedeker is editor. 


Magazine Digest, 8 West 40th St., New York 18, 
announces that Jessyca Russell is at present the New 


York editor. 
oooo0o 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


The San Francisco Browning Society, 126 Post 
St., San Francisco 8, annonunces a prize of $100 for 
the best poem submitted in dramatic monologue form 
before February 1, 1945. All entries must be original 
and unpublished, and’ must be submitted under a 
pen name. Attached to manuscript should be a sealed 
envelope containing pen name, title of entry, and 
author's real name and address. Contest is open only 
to residents of the San Francisco Bay Counties. 
Judges will be Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, President 
Emeritus, Mills College, Stanton O. Coblentz, Editor, 
Wings, and Dr. Clifford Gessler, poet and critic. 

Random House, 20 E. 57th St., New York 22, 
announces a prize contest for present and discharged 
members of the armed forces, offering $2500 for 
the best book on the general subject of the return 
and readjustment to civilian life of our men and 
women under arms. The award will be over and 
above the normal royalties in accordance with the 
regular publishing contract. Entries may deal with 
economics, politics, and social, domestic, moral, 
psychological, and spiritual readjustments. Closing 
date is May 31, 1945. The right is reserved to extend 
the contest for one year, lacking an entry which the 
judges deem meriting publication. If at the end of 
that time no manuscript worthy of publication is re- 
ceived, “the publishers shall award the prize to the 
author submitting the best manuscript but shall be 
under no obligation to publish it.” The publishers 
reserve the right to consider for publication under 
normal terms any book submitted which is not 
awarded a prize by the judges. For complete de- 
tails of the contest, write to Prize Contest Editor, 
at the above address. 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W. Toronto 
2B, Canada, is again offering the Ryerson Fiction 
award of $1000, for the best novel by a Canadian 
author. Length should not be less than 50,000 words, 
nor more than 150,000. There are no restrictions 
imposed as to subject, except that spy, detective, and 
crime stories are ineligible. Upon announcement of 
the award, $500 will be paid as an outright prize, 
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Satevepost, Liberty, Col- 
lier’s, Argosy, Esquire, and 


other slicks are 
embarrassing us 
with requests 
for more stories 
by C. P. Don- 
nel, Jr., than he 
can produce 
these days. .. . 
In 1941, Donnel 
Fd came to us with 

ee three pulp sales 

to his credit. 

C. P. Donnel, Jr. We built him 
up by first 

spreading his pulp markets; with- 
in a year had sold his first slicks 
to Country Gentleman and Farm 
Journal. We pushed him into the 
other slicks by bringing up his 
name, mentioning his ideas, talk- 


A Challenge to Selling Writers— 


If you want to make more money from your writing, let us handle your work 
for six months. To an overwhelming majority of professional writers who 
have put us to the test, we have within this limited period proven that our 
services were well worth our 10% commission. For, simply enough. we in- 
creased their income by more than 10%. This was done by multiplying their 
sales, getting their stories and articles into better-paying markets and per- 
mitting them to concentrate exclusively on production. 

That’s the kind of agenting, backed by 21 years’ experience and personal 
contact with editors, which we offer to professionals and to writers who have 
recently started selling to national magazines. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 
of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have 
sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. 


IF YOU HAVE SOLD $250 WORTH... 

We will work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample scripts, not over 10,000 words nor previously rejected, together with 
letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN $250, OR NOTHING... 


We also work with a few beginners worthy of our sponsorship, and will consider a 


ing of his talents to other smooth- few sample scripts to determine whether we can develop you into a selling writer— 
paper editors—and by following | put we must charge you a reading fee until we sell $500 worth of your work. Our 
through with sound, worthwhile | fees are $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per 
Donnel stories after a demand thousand on those 5-12,000. Special rates on longer novelets and novels. For this you 


had been created. 


Our latest Market News Letter 
and new agency information sheet 
on request. 


receive honest professional appraisal of your work, revision and replot. suggestions 
if it can be made salable, or our recommendation of salable scripts to editors. 


August Lenniger Literary Agency 


56 West 45th St. New York 19, New York 


produce salable manuscripts. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 


NEW WRITERS 


Author of over 200 stories and articles will help you 
Write now for free details. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


WRITERS! 


for good screen stories. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


* * 


@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

eI want originals, published novels and. pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

eI offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
FREE booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 


“ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


pon for free MS. report. 


NAME. 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor.” and cou- 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


2" & & 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000- 
3500 stories . . . articles .. . serials . . . series. 
Now, I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A-J-9-44 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 


6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


CHICAGO CLASS & CL N. Y. Agent. $2 to 3M; o 5M. 
My work and clients’ on gs MY ECHNICAL UI SRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! -.$1.00 
2—-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (FORMULAS) §2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) $2.00 


MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the trade) $2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 
2131% Ridge Bivd., 


4—WRITERS: 


Evanston, Lllinots 


HUGH -L. PARKE 


announces 
! Short Short Story Contest ! 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1 


For Prize List and Rules send card to 
Highland Park P. O. Box 3471 Detroit 3, Mich. 


$49.45 A DAY! 


I’ve earned that writing THOUSANDS of simple fillers 
for CORONET, SATURDAY EVENING POST, etc. My 
sincere desire is to help others do likewise. DE- 
TAILED INSTRUCTIONS, FREE MAGAZINE SOURCES, 
PLUS 300 PAYING MARKETS, $1.00. 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


. 
GHOST WRITER 

Selling author with years of experience in ghosting 
novels, autobiographies, travelogues, articles and radio 
script. Now Motion Picture Studio representative for 
Nicholas Literary Agency to submit unpublished 
oe material. Please write full information 


when a . 5012 S. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles 
37, Calif. Tel. Ax. 1 


or, No two alike! The Plot Genie 
Used internationally by professional writers 
“ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 


» and Science-Fiction. Thousands of 
succe: writers have testified to the invaluable aid 
a ge a by the Plot Genie. Write for information 


For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. P with Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started mariy 
non-fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies — 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for information 


ag. Dime’ s Worth! 


How To Syndicate at You Write, How To Criticize 
Your Own Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How 
To Write a Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The 

ib Mind, Story Writing Self Taught, How To 
Write Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 
Openin a to Market Your Story, Interesting Story 


mt free upon r 
. Supply innumera 
synopses. Plot Genie System. 
dime or stamps 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 96, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


le plot 


The Author &> Journalist 


and royalties of $500 will be guaranteed. The award 
will be for book rights only. All other rights will 
be reserved by the author in the publisher's usual 
contract, which will also guarantee the author the 
customary royalties. Entries will be judged by a rep- 
resentative of the Canadian Authors Association, a 
representative of the Ryerson Press, and a third 
person chosen by these two. Announcement of the 
winner will be made within eight weeks of the close 
of the competition, March 1,/1945. (Fire escape clause.) 


Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Road, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, and 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, is in- 
augurating a Potpourri Contest for best short fea- 
tures, in which a total of $2700 will be awarded as 
prizes, and a puzzle section, for which puzzle writers 
and puzzle material of all kinds are wanted. Mate- 
rial for the Potpourri Contest will consist of 
anecdotes, puns, jokes or jingles, either read, heard, 
or original, ranging from a sentence long to 500 
words. Number of contributions is not limited, and 
$2 will be paid for each one accepted for publica- 
tion. Each contribution will be judged for 500 prizes 
of $20, with each, regardless of whether or not it 
has won a monthly award, to be eligible for a grand 
prize of $1000 and 11 additional prizes as follows: 
Second, $500; Third, $200; Fourth, $100; Fifth, 
$75; Sixth, $50; Seventh, $25; Eighth to Twelfth, 
$10. The sources must be given for all entries which 
are quoted, and, in submitting original material, con- 
testants must agree to use of their names if it is 
published. Contest closes March 31, 1945. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Miss Jessyca Russell, at the 
New York address. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave., New York 
10, is offering an annual cash award of $500 for 
the best sports story of the year, and $100 for the 
best sports photograph of 1944 appearing in an 
American newspaper or magazine, such stories to 
appear in an anthology of “Best Sports Stories of 
1944”, covering the period since January 1, 1944, to 
Dec. 31, 1944. Either a major or a minor sport may 
be covered, and the submission may be any length, 
and may be straight coverage of a sports event, a 
feature, a human interest piece, or a column. From 
entries, the editors of the anthology will select the 
best 50 stories, as well as photographs. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, no entries worthy of the 
award are submitted, the awards may be withheld 
for the current year. It is understood that all stories 
and photographs submitted may be included in the 
anthology whether they receive an award or not, 
and if an entry is chosen to appear in the book, 
permisison can be secured for such inclusion from 
the copyright owner. All entries must be in by Dec. 
15, 1944, 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., is offering $250 in 
cash prizes for material suitable for presentation to 
child audiences between the ages of 6 and 14 years. 
All entries must be original and must not have been 
previously produced. Plays must be approximately one 
hour and 40 minutes in playing time, and preferably 
in two acts. Simplicity in required properties and 
scenery is desired. Cast may include both children 
and adults. In the event that all plays submitted 
fail to meet the needs of Junior Programs, or fail 
to meet the standards of the opinion of the judges, 
no awards will be made. All plays and title to them 
will remain the property of the authors, but Junior 
Programs reserves the right to produce any or all 
prize-winning plays on a royalty fee basis for a period 
of two years. First prize will be $150, second prize, 
$75, and third, $25. All manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Muriel Mawer, 1486 Dexter Horton Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash., and should be postmarked no 
later than November 15, 1944. 
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| 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, ——— Weird Terror 
Take nour new brochures 
by Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 
Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article 7 Formula. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is five 
cents a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, ¢ 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
etationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


Literary 


DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, reasonable prices. 
Sample free. Stumpprint, South Whitley, Ind. 


EKANSAS CITY POETRY MAGAZINE, 1314 Wald- 

heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Cash payment for 

) ea Send for sample copy. Subscription, one 
Ollar a year. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. This little 
book that tells how is yours for $1 postpaid. 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 


NEW, DIFFERENT! Your poems made into beau- 
tiful Greeting Cards, Folders—100, $1.75. De- 
tails, with generous usable samples, 25c. None 
free. HOBBYCRAFT STUDIO, Donelson, Tenn. 

THE WITCH OF COLDLEDGE, 2nd Edition, 
ready for distribution. 35c. Don’t miss this. 
; Prog Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c; double strength, 
$1.00. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


THE BASIC THEMES, by Willard E. Hawkins. 
Fundamental text on fiction writing. Paper Edi- 
tion, $1, postpaid, A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


FIFTY BEST FILLER markets, 25c. Hirsch En- 
terprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


ADD $5 to $25 a week to your present income 
using your spare time only. Full instructions 
for 25c, postpaid. Pettis Co., Vidalia, Ga. 


THREE EXCLUSIVE PLOTS for juvenile histori- 
cal books and bibliography, $1.00; authentic de- 
tails of Colonial atmosphere, 25c. Excellent 
market. Ethel Weddle, Girard, Il. 


RESEARCH—CONGERESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 


POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, with spe- 
cifications, 50c. Herrick, Riverview Street, 
Essex, Conn. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBEBS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1, express collect. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


EARN MONEY writing trade news. Information 
free. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


YOU CAN GET STARTED! 


Try one of my “Briefs,” and SELL your writing talent. 
WHAT IS A “BRIEF’’? It is 1,000 words or more of con- 
centrated narrative containing a true plot, exciting de- 
scriptions, realistic conversation, correct terminology, and 
opportune incidents with plenty of action. 

You have the other requisite—the desire to write. So, 
let’s go! 

FOURTEEN YEARS OF TRAVEL AND EXPERIENCE 
from which to choose. WRITE FOR FREE PARTICU- 
LARS, designating type of story you wish to write. “A 
Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief.” 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


2701% Willow Place South Gate, Calif. 
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EVERY WRITER should read “Rejection Slips,” 
and “Have We a Free Press’’—July issue. Also 
“Beast of Berlin,” “Hell Bent for Heaven,” “In- 
ternational Lemon Squeezer” in other issues. 
Dime for two late numbers. HORSE FEATHERS 
MAGAZINE, 1204, Portland (7), Oregon. 


“THE CHRISTIAN POET” for religious poets. In- 
spiring, uplifting. Free copy to any writer. 
Box 2ul, Royal Oak, Mich, 


EXTRA MONEY WAITING FOR YOU! Write 
Greeting Card Verse. Market list and instruc- 
tion sheet, 25c. Details Free. Writers’ Service, 
Box 252-A, Blawnox, Pa. 


FREE CATALOG. UNUSUAL BOOKS. Send 
stamped envelope. HAPPINESS BOOK Co0O., 
Dept. AJ, 41 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOUND FREE. WHAT BOOKS DO YOU 
WANT? We quote the lowest market prices on 
all books. Fiction and Non-Fiction. HAPPI- 
NESS BOOK CO. Dept. FTH, 41 Union Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


WRITERS! Earn $1 to $100 checks. Turn your 
embarrassing moments, favorite anecdotes, reci- 
pes, etc., into cash. Market list and instructions 
$1.00. Hazel Haug, 1913 North Rhodes, Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 


LATEST THOUGHT-NUDGERS for your stories 
—3 plots and detailed story analysis of a slick, 
short short, pulp. Taken from current maga- 
zines. New each month, three dollars. Black- 
burn Hall, 2946 Roselle St., Jacksonville 5, Fla. 


“WORDS CAN DETERMINE A NATION’S DES- 
TINY.’—Showing how to domineer the forces 
of the mind, in persuading men, this masterly 
treatise will train you ably in the strategy of 
words! Price 25c. Send to Kane Advertising 
Agency, Box 92, Bradford, Pa, 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, en- 
joyable pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned 
if not satisfied with hobby. Laura Dickson, An- 
derson, S. C. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in 
U. S. and foreign countries. Motion picture rights 
placed. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES 
PLAN. Circular A-94. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 


50 ARTICLE MARKETS 
JUVENILE AND TEEN-AGE 


Their types, slants, lengths, rates, taboos, photo re- 
quirements, demands for source material together with 
other valuable information. Checked to _ current 
month, $1.00. 


KENDALL AND HUMES 
2934 Walnut Avenue Seattle 6, Washington 


This SHOULD Be YOUR Year 


In 1944, more newcomers than ever be- 
fore will crash, not only the pulps, but the 
slicks. Why? Because many big time 
writers are serving in the armed forces or 
governmental agencies, limiting their out- 
put of salable material. There’s plenty of 
room for you now! 


BUT—and it’s a BIG ‘‘but’’—editorial 
staffs are short-handed and working plenty 
extra hours. They’re doing the best they 
can, but they haven’t as much time as for- 
merly to read unsolicited manuscripts. . . . 


That’s where a GOOD agent is almost a 
necessity for a writer who wants his stuff 
to reach the right hands and be assured of a 
reading . an agent who really gets 
around, works and SELLS for his writers. 


Remember, too, that editorial require- 
ments change oftener these days, and a 
GOOD agent keeps you posted. It’s his job, 
too, to see that your writing faults are cor- 
rected sooner, and obstacles shoved out of 
the way. 

My writers—most of them—are selling 
writers. Maybe it’s because I’ve been in 
this business a long time and know my way 
*round; maybe it’s because | live up to my 
own expectations of a GOOD agent and TRY 
hard to make a real writer out of every one 
| accept. 

Write me today. I'll answer in a hurry 
with my complete story (it’s simple enough) 
then you'll decide whether we should get 
together to sharpen the edge of your stuff 
so that it will cut its way right into the 
heart of the market first time out. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be or kan cle rated. 
If we consider your manuscri 
of sale, with or without our 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver (1), Colo. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Why Delay? 


Del prominent Hollywood Motion 
Picture Publ and San Francisco Publisher, 
former Pray sok Photoplay Journal, says: 

“If a man in America can teach the subject 
of publicity any better than Frank C. Sullivan, I 
don't know him. He knows publicity from its 
every angle.”’ 

Publicity writing pays off in cash—not hopes. 
My personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized mail 
Course of publicity—the essence o years ex- 

rience as newspaperman, editor, writer and pub- 

— . available to the student. It’s down-to- 

ractical, designed to teach you to earn 


Send_for hlet: “PUBLICITY 18 

PROFITABLE” 
Streamlined Publicity Course 
Frank C. Sullivan, 1130 Sacramento Street 

San Francisco &, California 


ey.” 


@ THE SECRET 
OF SUCCESS 


Continuing success does not just happen. One must 
do a good job day after day to achieve and hold it; 
and this truth applies to the critic just as it does to 
the writer who is his client. Together, they form a 
team. 

My successful clients are successful because they do 
a good job day after day, and I am successful be- 
cause for 25 years I, too, have been doing a good job 
in their behalf. As one letter to me says: 


. . I will add that of all the help I sought in the 
past, you are the only one who REALLY TRIED to 
teach me; in fact, the only one who was worth a 
tinker’s dam. Others—well, you know what THEY 
(Name on request.) 


If you believe in yourself, if you are sincerely 
anxious to become a consistently selling writer in good 
markets, ACT NOW. But act wisely. Use the same 
good judgment you employ when faced with a medi- 
cal or legal problem. Get experienced assistance— 
the counsel of one who has successfully guided writers 
for 25 years and who is not an academic theorist but 
an author in his own right. If you are tired of failure, 
the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my 44- 
page booklet, “‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY AS- 
SISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives 
my credentials, both as an author and a literary critic. 
and also contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocket-book. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
Topanga 2, California 


Author “‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing a 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); ‘“‘Mistress of 
($2.50, etc. 

Author of stories and articles eet mae 
“Builder of Literary 1919" 


